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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@——_ 


HE House of Commons is beginning to get through its 
T financial business, the Parnellites waiving their right to pro- 
tract discussions on the Estimates, in consideration of the time 
conceded for the discussion of Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill. There 
is, therefore, still a chance that the Session may end by 
September 18th. ‘The progress made is, however, slow; the 
Civil Service Estimates are attacked by the extreme Radicals, 
and the Irish, if discontented with Mr. Parnell’s reception, have 
still the power of protracting the sittings into October, or, for 
that matter, till Christmas. They do not want holidays, and 
though the Speaker compels all Members to keep to the subject, 
he cannot prevent the Irishmen from making eighty-six 
speeches on every vote. The only consequences, however, are 
great irritation in the House, some suffering among the Tory 
gentlemen detained in town, and an increased feeling in the 
country at large that the Parnellites do not play the Par- 
liamentary game fairly. That feeling is not likely to increase 
the disposition to make concessions to Ireland, which it ought 
to be Mr. Parnell’s business to develop. 


The situation in Balgaria still changes with bewildering 
rapidity. Prince Alexander was received by his people and 
the Army with enthusiastic delight; but he had no sooner 
reached Sofia than he announced his intention to abdicate. 
His officers remonstrated, and even threatened to keep him 
by force; and, to prevent further interference, on Tuesday he 
abruptly quitted the Principality. Before his departure, he 
named a Regency, consisting of Karaveloff, Stambouloff, and 
Colonel Mutkuroff, who will administer the Government until 
the Assembly, which has been summoned for Saturday, has 
elected a new Prince. Under the Treaty, such election must 
be approved by the Porte, and ratified by all the signatory 
Powers, The Prince, on his journey through his territories, 
received everywhere tokens of Bulgarian affection ; and both in 
Roumania and Hungary, nobles and people combined to do him 
honour, The country remains quiet, and the Czar, in a telegram 
acknowledging the Prince’s abdication, promises to respect 
Bulgarian independence. A Russian Envoy and a Russian 
Commander-in-Chief are, however, to be sent immediately to 
Sofia, and no doubt is entertained on the Continent that Russia 
will rule the Principality, and will seat her nominee, Prince 
— of Oldenburg, who is in reality a member of the Imperial 
amily, 








We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain the reasons which 
persuaded Prince Alexander to this strange step, which may be 
briefly summed up as a conviction that Berlin and Vienna desired 
his abdication. He himself, in his proclamation, declares his con- 
Viction of “the sal truth ” that his departure will contribute to 


“good and independence.” It is evident, therefore, that he 
expected a Russian occupation; but there may be another reason 
for his departure. He may, when first elected, have secretly 
pledged himself to Russia to resign if called upon. This would 
explain the Czar’s anger at his independence, his own strangely 
worded telegram of submission, his final abdication, and his 
statement, mentioned by so many reporters, that he would 
return if elected by the Sobranje and supported by the 
Powers. He would then be unfettered by any pledges. 
We see no foundation for the rumour that he detected 
evidence of alienation among his people; but it may be 
true that the state of his health had much to do with 
his decision. He is evidently suffering under a condition of 
nervous prostration, scarcely intelligible in so strong and brave 
a man; but he will recover at home. With respect to his return, 
it must not be forgotten that Russia has a legal right of veto on 
any election, and in the present temper of the Czar is certain to 
exercise it. The Sobranje will go through the forms of an 
election; but the three Imperial Powers are evidently deter- 
mined to organise Bulgaria as they please. 


The British Government is evidently deeply irritated by the 
events in Sofia, and on Monday, Sir James Fergusson, who 
represents the Foreign Office in the Commons, publicly de- 
plored the “treachery and violence by which the Prince’s 
reign had been interrupted.” ‘The British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir E. Thornton, and our representative at Sofia 
have been recalled to confer with Lord Iddesleigh, and the 
Russian Press evidently expects resistance from England to 
Russian plans. It is therefore bespattering this country with 
abuse as a second-rate Power. It is difficult, however, in 
the present temper of the public mind, to see what Lord 
Salisbury can do, beyond using the English veto, which might 
include the Turkish, against the Russian nominee. The only 
chance of effective interference lies in a new divergence between 
Russia and her allies, and Prince Bismarck is evidently deter- 
mined to prevent this, his ultimate object being, he says, to 
“reconcile Austria and Russia in the Balkans.” As their 
interests are entirely opposed, that is difficult work; but the 
Chancellor may be thinking of a partition. It is said the 
German Staff would approve one, as Russia, if extended down 
the long line from Bessarabia to Constantinople, would be open 
to attack as she is not now. 

It is stated that the Sultan is calling out fresh Reserves, and 
that in Syria there is much resistance to the decree, the con- 
scripts flying in thousands and being pursued by cavalry. The 
statement is provable enough, as the Sultan must have resisted 
an occupation of Bulgaria; but that danger appears for the 
moment to have passed away, the Czar contenting himself with 
an indirect predominance in Sofia. It is probable, as Prince 
Bismarck desires peace, that peace will be kept; but the Pan- 
slavist party is urging war, and Russia is governed by a man of 
uncontrollable will. If steadily resisted by the Bulgarian 
Assembly, he may employ force, and then war will have 
approached very near. The Hungarians would be wild with 
excitement and fear, and the Hapsburgs might be unable to 
resist the popular pressure. It must not be forgotten that the 
Austrian and Turkish Fleets—not to speak of the English— 
could stop a Russian invasion by sea, and that a land march 
across Roumania would leave the Russian Army exposed to a 
flank attack by the whole force of Austria. The Powers will 
wait, we think; but the headstrong character of the Czar is an 
unknown factor in the situation. 





Yesterday week there were two remarkable little debates in 
the House of Commons, the first arising on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s motion to give Supply preference over all other 
business. On this, Mr. Parnell not being present, Mr. Dillon 





the liberation of Bulgaria, and that he “sacrifices all” for her 


rose and moved the amendment of which Mr. Parnell had given 
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notice :— That in the opinion of this House the state of Ireland _The Trades Union Congress at Hull has engaged in 4, tt 
is such as to require the proposal of remedial measures before the | discussion of some deep questions, on the most import : ae 
i : 2 : : : é ant of u 
} whole time of the House is appropriated by the business of | which we have said enough elsewhere. The address re oe 
iy Supply.” He urged that the rents now fixed could not be paid ; President, Mr. F. Maddison, which was delivered on Tue = 0 : 
: { ‘ ; : 8 r 
at the present price of produce; that the number of ejectments | was one of considerable interest ; nor do we see that he is f ni nae 
: : Siac : ; a 
that will be brought on the evidence of the inability of the | open to economic censure for exhorting the working men ny ~ 
. 2 5 
tenants to pay the rents due in November would be very great; | women of the country “to refuse as far as possible to tender thes if 
: ise : 8 
that the landlords, encouraged by the Government to insist on | support to any tradesmen or companies who employ under ail yo 
. ° » . " ee ce eae re “ l 
the observance of the letter of the law, will be unyielding; that | labour,” for difficult as it certainly is to define underpaid labon wh 
the people, no longer hoping for a Home-rule Parliament of their | we hold it to be clear that it is far better for the country that shc 
own, will become furious; and that outrages will again multiply | the price of labour should not sink below the minimum which oth 
and make the winter full of danger. Sir William Harcourt, | will support life respectably, even thongh the class of mere ser 
though declining to vote for the amendment, gave it his strongest | panpers who come upon the State for maintenance be thereby the 
moral support, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach reiterated his belief | increased, than that slop-selling wages under which men an] th 
that the situation in Ireland is not so urgent as is represented, | women starve slowly should be paid for honest work The at 
and that if the policy of the Government be announced in Feb- | J'iines says that wages inadeqnate to support life respectably an 
ruary, there is no reason, apart from political agitation, to expect | are at least better than no wages at all. That is just what 
a seriously disturbed winter. we dispute. It is better to face the problem boldly, and know 
- . how many paupers we really have, than to starve the heart and W 
Mr. Parnell, who had in the meantime returned to the House, | hope out of labour by paying wages under which even the most w 
then rose, and in a speech of the most carefully marked modera- | industrious labourers cannot gain a decent subsistence, gt 
tion, declared that the economic prospect for the winter is he Sal ate * 
ep much more serious than it was in 1889, when crime multiplied : : : : ‘ 
iy caine br ih hand he fri i 2 a = The Emigration Question was also discussed in the Congress, 8 
i pe + See BO ane ae trees Go Re oor ee. | ond it was demanded that a reform of the Lead Laws 0 
iF te late such; . : " t f t in 1880 b t that § emanc é € aand Laws should 
4 emplate such an agitation as they set on foot in 1850, but tha ; <— . . : h 
| Rien te tees ) 5: sp eS : precede any moyement in the direction of emigration, on the 
1ere is every reason why such a Bill as the Compensation for her fool; j eet p 
bleiben. Gall ; “eet 2 ., - | rather foolish plea that we ought not to wish Eaglish labourers 3 
Disturbance Bill, which they introduced as a private Bill in ; 1 : ; 
a vx 3 to be sent out to raise the value of the land of other countries 0 
183), and which was afterwards taken up by Mr. Iorster,—Mr. peas hat t! ld d hate hell " a 
Parnell { , : . j é until we know what they could do under a better system here, 
arneil forgot to remind the House how the Irish Members| ,, eee a tel i il f 
1 t ee ; We quite agree in desiring heartily the better system here, 
themselves deserted him in its later stages,—shonld be intro- B 1 aoe Ria IS is . 
: a8 ¢ ut we do not see that it is any reason against an English 
duced; and he declared that he would be satisfied if only the | — ki b Sis Ricalht he ata Riaiiiad ag : r 
é : é 2 fos ; working man bettering himself by emigration, that by bettering 
Government would promise to find time for its introduction and hi ; a ; Is 1 : 6 < 
: : Z s iM ‘ Bek 1imself he will also better some one else to whom he is under 
serious discussion before the introduction of the Appropriation 


no obligation. This foolish jealousy of the prosperity of others 
is one of the idlest and most undignified of motives. Luckily 
for us, we can hardly avoid helping the welfare of other men 
when we live rightly ourselves, and that it is so, ought to bea 
subject of rejoicing to us, not a subject of regret. 


Bill, since he really hoped to get the assent of the House to its 
main provisions,—the inclusion of leaseholds in the Land Act of 
1831; the revision of rents at short intervals, in proportion to the 
price of produce; and the grant of a power to the Courts to 
stay ejectments in the case of tenants who have paid three- 
quarters of their judicial rent. He made an earnest appeal to the 
House not to let “the golden moments” pass. The condition The “No Popery” days are indeed over. Not only hasa 
of Ireland during the winter would depend on their decision, | Roman Catholic been twice elected for a great Birmingham 
Neither he nor any of the popular leaders would be able to hold | constituency, bat Lord Randolph Churchill, when remonstrated 
back the wave of violence if the Trish people were driven to with by the Directors of the Scottish Protestant Aijliance on the 
desperation by the prospect of wholesale ejectments. appointment of a Roman Catholic to be Home Secretary, replies 
curtly and contemptuously that he observes with astonishment 
and regret that, in this age of enlightenment and toleration, 
persons professing to be educated and intelligent can arrive at 
conclusions so senseless and irrational as those set forth in the 
letter from the Scottish Protestant Alliance. That marks the 
extinction, we hope, of the “No Popery” bigotry. 


On this appeal, Lord Randolph Churchill very wisely and 
prudently gave way. He could not, he said, hold out the 
slightest hope that the Government would accept Mr. Parnell’s 
temporary Bill. But he admitted Mr. Parnell’s responsibility, 
and if Mr. Parnell thought that good would be done in Ireland 
by having such a measure brought forward and fairly considered 
by the House, he would undertake to find Mr. Parnell a night Lord Randolph Churchill was very bold and very happy in 
or nights for its fair consideration. Mr. John Morley, in cordial | an attack on Mr. Labouchere on Thursday night. The Member 
terms, expressed on behalf of the Opposition his satisfaction at | for Northampton hates the House of Lords, and on Thursday 
this reasonable and conciliatory decision, and the debate ter- | moved a reduction in the vote for paying its officers. The 
minated in general satisfaction. Chancellor of the Exchequer showed, in the first place, that 

aa the character of the Upper House as a tribunal imposed 

Tt was followed, however, by another little splatter from Mr. | much work upon its officers; then proved that the vote 

Labouchere on the subject of Lord Randolph Churchill's | was matter of contract between the Houses; and then, in 
i February Belfast speeches, the language of which, on the response to the argument that the Houses should be in 
bringing up of the Report, Mr. Labouchere proposed to censure. | all respects equal, broke into effective satire. The Houses 
Lord Randolph, however, was not to be “drawn.” “In vain,” | were not equal. The Lords had carpet on their staircase, and 
he said, “is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” The | the Commons had none. The Lords had magnificent creatures 
interpretation put on his speeches was, he contended, perfectly | on their staircase dressed in scarlet and gold, and the Commons 
absurd ; but he was not going to be tempted into reconsidering | had not. The benches of the Lords were far more comfortable 
and interpreting their language. He should content himself with | than those of the Commons. He was willing that a small Joint 
asserting “that nobody is better aware of the utter worthlessness | Committee should next year inquire into the salaries paid by both 
and emptiness and preposterous childishness of the accusations | Houses, but the plain truth of the matter was that attention to 
which have been brought forward than the honourable Member ceremony and splendour was in the very character of the House 
for Northampton;” though what Lord Randolph’s speeches | of Lords. Change that character, if you please, but while it 
meant, if they did not mean an incitement to civil war in certain | lasts do not make mean and petty suggestions inconsistent with 
i cases, we at least are “childish” enough t» be quite unable to , the whole existing system. That is the right, and, indeed, the 
apprehend. Colonel Saunderson wanted to amend Mr. Labou- | only method of defending the Lords. The people like the Upper 
chere’s amendment by so twisting it as to condema the violent | House, not as a valuable, but as an ornamental part of the 
language of the Nationalist Party ; but this, again, was resisted | Constitution, just as they like curtains in their rooms. An 
by the Government, and after a long wrangle, Colonel Saunder- | assembly of experienced men seated round a deal table ona 
son’s amendment was rejected without a division, and Mr. | bare floor might be much more useful, but would not be “ the 
Labouchere’s by a majority of 83. And thus, after twelve full | Lords.” 

days’ debate,—of which about eight were wasted,—the Address 
was at list finally agreed to. 





Mr, Labouchere, who tries to combine the functions of leader 
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Left with those of jester-in-ordinary to the 
A age the reduction of the salary of the Chancellor 
ee machaqett from £5,000 a year to £2,000. His arguments 
on ron some Cabinet Ministers received only £2,000, that too 
- Ministers were Peers and Peers’ sons, and that equally 
wy Ministers could be obtained for the lesser sum. That 
fore, if office is limited to the rich; but Mr. Labouchere 
po ” we presume, disclaim that idea. The theory upon 
which Ministers’ salaries were last fixed was that) they 
should be equal to the usual income of men standing high in 
other professions, and it was undoubtedly sound. Men do not 
serve the State for pay only; but the State ought not to fine 
them because they serve it. Mr. Labouchere expressly exempted 
the Premiership from any reduction, and we should like to know 
qhy. Lord Salisbury would hold the office for nothing gladly, 
and so, we doubt not, would Mr. Labouchere. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. S. Morley, in many 
ways the leading Nonconformist in the country. Though some- 
what narrow and Philistine, he probably owed much of his 
great influence to those qualities, which placed him in sympathy 
with those he swayed, and he used his position as he used his 
sreat income, almost exclusively for good. He was wrong, on his 
pe principles, as he afterwards saw, in the momentary support 
he gave to Mr. Bradlaugh, and wrong in the countenance he 
gave to the Pall Mull Gazette crusade; but those are the only 
mistakes we can recollect in his public life. His charity was on 
an immense scale, yet unosteutatious, and he was entirely free 
from any wish for social distinction, declining a peerage when it 
was pressed upon his acceptance. Always convinced, always 
energetic, and always a Liberal, he embodied the virtues of his 
class, and with a little more width of mind might have played a 
considerable part in English politics. The Nonconformists lose 
in him a moderating force, and all manner of good enterprises 
a judicious and most generous benefactor. It was a curious 
illustration of the essential difference between this country and 
the Continent that the Congress of Trades’ Unionists, just after 
denouncing capitalists, passed a unanimous vote of condolence 
with the family of a man who was one of the most conspicuous 
oi capitalists. Such a Congress in France or Belgium would 
have congratulated the world on his decease. 


One of the most impressive ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the “ enclosure” of a community of Poor Clares, was 
performed on last Tuesday by the Bishop of Southwark, under 
circumstances which lent it a romantic aspect. The scene was 
a quiet woodland nook on the Duke of Norfolk’s estate at 
Arundel, on which the Duchess has “founded” a convent for 
the reception of a community of that austere medieval order 
whose patrons are St. Francis of Assisi and St. Clare, and 
whose rule is that of St. Colette. The house, of domestic 
Gothic architecture, severely simple, but airy and commodious, 
with its outer chapel for the use of the public, and its inner 
chapel—which none but the cloistered “religious” will ever 
see again, but in which a large company was assembled on the 
previous day, for a first and last view of it—was formally placed 
in the possession of the Poor Clares by the Duchess of Norfolk. 
After a sermon by Prior Vaughan, came the solemn chanting of 
the psalm, “ In exitu Israel,” and a long procession of priests 
and guests, and then the Bishop gave the Poor Clares a final ex- 
hortation and his blessing, and “ closed the door.” A large square 
tent had been erected adjoining the external cloister, for the 
accommodation of a great number of visitors, and the preacher 
stood on a raised platform covered with crimson cloth, wearing 
his Benedictine habit, and surrounded by a crowd of eccle- 
siastics, two being Cistercian friars, in their brown habits and 
girdles of rope. The nuns, so soon to be shut in from the sight 
of the outer world for ever, occupied one side of the cloister, 
Sroups of people in bright attire filled the wide space, and over- 
head was a sky so blue and cloudless that it completed the 
illusion of the spectacle, which suggested to all the beholders a 
scene in Italy in mediwval days. On the outer wall of the 
convent there is the following inscription :—‘ This convent is 
built to the glory of God, and to ensure perpetual prayer for 
those who, whether known or unknown, have by their charitable 
prayers, helped the foundress in times of trial and sorrow.— 
September 7th, 1886.” 


The suspiciousness of the French Administration is rising to 
@ point at which it becomes at least a very impressive symptom 


of the panic to which France is sometimes subject, and therefore 
a source of real danger to France, since a Government in a 
panic is always a Government in peril. On Sunday, a Welsh 
Justice of the Peace, and the manager of certain Welsh granite 
quarries, Mr. George Farren, J.P., who unsuccessfully contested 
South Carnarvonshire at the General Election in the Unionist 
interest, was arrested in his yacht off Perron-Guirec, Brittany, 
and taken under guard to Lannion, on suspicion of being 
a German spy. Mr. Farren was known to Baron de Cusson, 
with whom he had been staying, and the Baron at length 
obtained the release of the party on parole; but the vessel was 
still under arrest when we last heard of it, and Mr. Farren and 
his party are unable to leave Brittany. Now, though a Welsh- 
man might perhaps be taken for a Brittany spy, to take him 
for a German spy is thoroughly absurd. But the French are 
frightened subjectively, not objectively,—by the weaknesses they 
feel within, not by the terrors they find without. 


During the interesting discussion of the British Association 
on colour-blindness yesterday week, which was in many respects 
too scientific for popular apprehension, Dr. Michael Foster men- 
tioned a curious fact, that smoking, if persisted in for a long 
time, and particularly if the smoker confined himself to a single 
kind of tobacco, produced “ colour-blindness in the central 
field of the red.” ‘ We all of us were more or less colour-blind 
in the outside of the pupil; but those people who were called 
colour-blind, really had, as it were, a patch cnt out in the 
middle of their retina, where they were colour-blind. They 
could not see red, or they could not see green ; they called green 
yellow, and so on; and there was the further stage when they 
had no sense of colour at all.’”’ We suppose the practical 
inference to be that inveterate smokers are sure to injure their 
sense of colour, but that they will injure it less if they avoid 
habituating themselves to using one kind of tobacco,—that is, 
if they frequently change the kind. 


We have received the following explanation of the destruction 
of the healthy dog sent to the Dogs’ Home at Battersea, and 
destroyed by the order of the police because it had been shut 
up with a dog found to be suffering from rabies :— 

(Copy or Nore to Lapy Gerrrupe Stock.) 

“ Sir Charles Warren presents his compliments to Lady Gertrude 
Stock, and begs to forward the letter to ‘ Dagonet’ which she is in 
want of. The subject of the letter has been inquired into, and it 
appears that the account ia the letter is not quite correct. A 
retriever dog, apparently in good health, was sent to Clapham on 
the 19th and put in a stable, and the same day Mr. Hayes’s dog was 
put in the same stable. It was noticed soon after that the retriever 
was unwell and. barked peculiarly, so it was isolated and sent 
separately to the Dogs’ Home, and the authorities there were 
informed that the dog did not seem well. On inquiry next day, it 
was ascertained that the retriever was developing rabies. There 
was no appearance of rabies about the dog when it was put in the 
stable. Mr. Hayes’s dog was sent to the Home by another man. 


“4 Whitehall Place, S.W., August 25th, 1886.” 


Here is a chance for a speculator with faith in science. Pro- 
fessor H. Carvell Lewis, in the course of a paper read before the 
British Association, declared that the diamond-fields at Kim- 
berley were pierced with “ pipes ” of unknown depth, leading into 
the interior of the earth. The deeper the miners reach, the more 
plentiful the finds, the best diamonds having been extracted from 
hard blue clay six hundred feet below the surface. The only spot 
in the world where similar pipes were known to exist was at 
a place which he named in Kentucky, and he intimated his 
opinion that if search were made there, diamonds would be 
found. We presume search will be made at once. Indeed, 
the keen agents of the American newspapers have been un- 
usually blind to their chance of a grand sensation, if Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s opinion has not already been cabled to every 
city in the Union, raising the value of “real estate” in 
that section of Kentucky about tenfold. It seems to be the 
destiny of the Union to send down the price of all things, from 
silver and copper to wheat and bacon, and perhaps she will 
now send down that of diamonds. Her diggers, if there are 
diamonds, are sure to dig deeper than anybody, and will be 
unhappy if they do not find a stone bigger than the Star of 
the South. 





Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 








Consols were on Friday 100} to 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL’S BILL. 


W* should be very heartily grieved if the Liberal 

Unionists were not found willing and anxious to 
consider the proposals of Mr. Parnell’s Bill in a perfectly 
temperate and candid spirit. Of course it lies with him to 
show the truth of what he has asserted,—that the economic 
exigency of 1886 is likely to be even greater than the economic 
exigency of 1880; and that if the actions of ejectment are to 
proceed against all tenants who cannot pay their full rents, 
Ireland is likely to be the scene of the most widespread and 
heartrending evictions, Certainly we should have supposed 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s view of the case was much 
nearer the truth than Mr. Parnell’s, judging from the evidence 
produced on both sides, nor do we doubt that if Mr. Parnell 
fails to make out a strong case, the Government would be doing 
quite right in refusing altogether for the present to depart from 
the position which it has assumed on the Irish land question. 
But, of course, Mr. Parnell may be right, and may be able to 
show that he is right. Itis unquestionable, we think,—indeed, 
it is not denied,—that a fall in the price of produce involving 
serious reductions in the tenant’s surplus, has occurred within 
the last three years, and it may well be that that fall has been 
more serious and its consequences more widespread than the 
Government had any reason to believe, If Mr. Parnell can 
show this, it seems to us that the Government ought not 
to stand by a resolution which was founded on imperfect 
information, and which would not have been formed at all, 
had their knowledge of Ireland been more exact. The great 
question is one of fact. Supposing Mr. Parnell’s view of the situa- 
tion be true and be demonstrable, it does not seem to be even 
plausible to argue that the Government ought to act as they 
were prepared,—and rightly prepared,—to act while they had 
reason to believe his view unsound and grossly exaggerated. 
Their present position is that there is no immediate hurry, no 
pressing crisis; that by February they hope to be prepared 
with matured measures ; that before February there is no kind 
of danger in letting matters go on as they are. And we should 
be disposed to think that as regards the question of leases, 
and as regards the question of a periodical revision of 
the judicial rents, the Government will certainly be 
warranted in holding to their present attitude. But 
the further question as to the probability of a grave 
intermediate crisis arising in Ireland, dangerous to order, and 
likely to result in a new crop of outrages before Parliament 
meets in the spring, is a very different one. There may be 
evidence to prove that this is so, that so many rents will be 
unpaid and unpayable in November as to bring a large number 
of industrious men to ruin, and so to stimulate the outrage- 
mongers to greater violence than ever. And if there is such 
evidence, and if Mr. Parnell can bring it, it seems to us that 
the Government would show not firmness, but irrational 
obstinacy, in insisting on acting as they would have acted had 
no such evidence been produced. We should remember that 
it is now Mr. Parnell’s policy not to act as he acted in 1880, 
but to play the statesman; to convince England, if he can, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s measure would not have been dangerous ; 
that it would have delivered over Ireland to leaders as anxious 
as the British Government itself to enforce order, and that 
his whole influence is cast on the side of order. This makes 
his evidence far less open to reasonable suspicion than it other- 
wise would be. We have no doubt at ali that in his view a 
resurgence of the Jacquerie in Ireland would be as mischievous 
for his policy now, as the rise of it was useful for his policy in 
1880. We should not, therefore, look with any excess of sus- 
picion at his evidence tending to prove the critical character of 
the danger, though, of course, it would need careful sifting and 
testing. We believe it to be his interest to keep the people now 
as quiet as he can keep them, and if he thinks that it will not 
be in his power to keep them quiet during the winter without 
some temporary measure, we should not in the least doubt his 
bona fides in recommending such a measure. But, of course, 
the Government will do well to remember also that he cannot at 
least Jose influence by urging such a measure on the House of 
Commons. If it passes, it increases greatly his own prestige. 
If it fails to pass, it diminishes greatly his own responsibility 
for the possible disorders of the winter. In any case, he gains 
by producing it,—so that the Government will be perfectly 
justified in subjecting his evidence to a very careful sifting. 
But if, after such a sifting, the Irish Secretary himself is dis- 
posed to agree with Mr, Parnell that there is real need for a 





temporary measure in order that a new rush 
avoided, then we think that the Governme 
wrong to hold out against Mr. Parnell only 
Parnell, and would show by so holding out t 
considering the good of Ireland so much 
sidering their own prestige. 


Now, that is the very rock which Unionists, as Unionists are 
most bound to avoid. If Great Britain governs Treland with 
view not to the good of Ireland, but to the subordinatio f 
Irish to English statesmen, we give just cause of complaint. 
do what in us lies to strengthen the case of the Honea 
It may be true that if Mr. Parnell should succeed in golting 
the one important provision of his Bill passed,—we mean th 
provision that tenants who have paid a certain proportion of 
their rent, which on Friday week he fixed at three-quarters 
should not be liable to ejectment till their case has been 
thoroughly reviewed by a proper Court,—he would gain fresh 
prestige in Ireland, and would be a still more formidable 
antagonist for the Unionists who resist Home-rule. But that 
is, we maintain, wholly irrelevant to the question at issue. 
the question, namely, whether, as a precautionary measure 
Ireland needs some such temporary suspension of ejectments, 
If she does, if such a measure is just, then the fact that 
Mr. Parnell has introduced it ought to prejudice no one 
against it, any more than the fact that he -has intro. 
duced it should prejudice any one in its favour, The 
Government should consider the case he produces with 
the most perfect candour, and quite without a priori 
determination to depreciate his evidence. It may well be 
that he will break down in his case. If so, the Government 
will have a united party behind them, consisting of all the 
Conservatives and all the Unionists, in negativing his measure, 
But if he should produce a strong case, the Government would 
be wrong, and the Liberal Unionists would be almost criminal, 
in ignoring it. The very contention on which the Liberal 
Unionists found their case against Mr. Gladstone, is that 
Ireland will lose by Home-rule even more than Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom will lose by it. And if the very first 
step they take to prove this be to reject a measure by which the 
peace of Ireland during the winter would have been preserved, 
only because it was the chief of the Home-rule Party who 
introduced it, they would be showing that at a push they do 
not scruple to ignore the welfare of Ireland for the benefit of 
English parties. It is said that Lord Hartington is exerting 
himself to get Mr. Parnell’s Bill rejected. We do not believe 
it. We believe that Lord Hartington would be the first to 
say that Mr. Parnell should be judged fairly and calmly on the 
strength of the case he can produce, and that if he can make 
out a really strong case, then not only the welfare of Ireland, 
but the welfare of the Irish landlords, the welfare of England, 
and the welfare of the Union would be served by accepting 
Mr. Parnell’s compromise, with any securities and guarantees 
which the advisers of the Queen may think needful to guard 
it against abuse. As we have often been compelled to observe 
before, the Conservatism of the Standard, on this subject, seems 
to us much wiser and more sagacious than the Conservatism of 
the Times. 
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THE RUSSIAN VICTORY IN BULGARIA. 


: ee abdication of Prince Alexander does not improve the 

situation from any point of view; but it does make it 
more intelligible. Very few persons in Europe know or can 
know the secret moving causes of the strange drama which 
has recently unrolled itself in Bulgaria; but among them must 
be Prince Bismarck, and his account of them is therefore worth 
study, more especially as, whether true or false, it explains the 
facts as no other account does. As we have repeatedly pointed 
out, the success of Prince Alexander in the Servian War 
was a most serious blow to the permanent policy of the 
Government of St. Petersburg. The Russian dynasty 18 
compelled by the religious traditions of its people, as well as 
by its permanent desire to reach open water, to strive for 
the possession of Constantinople; and here was a strong 
young State, under a soldier-Prince competent to guide armies, 
suddenly stretched right across the road, in such a position 
that a Federation of the Balkans became a proximate possl- 
bility. Prince Alexander was known to be on the friendliest 
terms with the Court of Bucharest, and might at any moment 
conciliate those of Belgrade and Athens. That Federation once 
formed, a Russian land march to the Bosphorus would be 1m- 
practicable ; while even an occupation of Constantinople by sea 





would lose half its advantages for Russia. The Czar, therefore, 
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litary advisers grew furious; they collected large 
+, Bessarabia and Southern Russia, and they signi- 

neg “Berlin through M. de Giers that Russia would risk 
fed = rather than suffer Prince Alexander to succeed, or 
a a strongly organised Bulgaria. She would, in 
pre : he remained, at all hazards occupy Bulgaria. The 
yen was a very serious one to Prince Bismarck. He saw 
- Jl that a Russian advance into the Balkans would 
quite xe within no long time with Austria. In such a 
. could not leave Austria undefended, while if he 
be hed to her aid, France, urged by her ambitious and un- 
verapoloas War Minister, would eagerly seize her opportunity. 
«A sanguinary and interminable war,” as the Prince directs 
his official journals to say, would at once have broken out, and 
that at a time when the aged Emperor of Germany dreads war, 
and when the German people are looking to their dictator to pre- 
serve peace. The Chancellor shrank from the prospect, and as he 
himself admits, both in words and acts, gave up Prince Alexander 
to his enemies, upon the distinct if cynical ground that it was 
for the interest of Germany to give him up. He even repri- 
manded the freer portion of the German Press for insisting that 
such a surrender would be humiliating. | The moment this 
resolution of the Chancellor’s was ascertained, the Prince was 
seized, the hope being that on his departure from Bulgaria a new 
and Russian Administration would rid the Russian Government of 
its fear, a hostile or independent Federation of the Balkans. 
That hope was bafiled by one of the most striking and unexpected 
incidents in modern history,—the uprising of a whole people, 
and nearly an entire army, in favour of a Prince already 
dispossessed, exiled, and a prisoner, Nothing approaching 
to that explosion of feeling has occurred in modern times, for 
Napoleon’s restoration in 1815 was the work of his soldiers 
alone. The Russian Government, however, persisted. It shrank 
from detaining the Prince at Reni, and so acknowledging its 
own share in a revolutionary pian; but while releasing the 
Prince, it renewed its representations at Berlin and Vienna, 
with such increased energy that Prince Bismarck signified to 
the Prince of Bulgaria that he must abdicate. The 
form employed is still uncertain; but it is acknowledged 
that the German representative did not meet the Prince at 
Philippopolis ; that the Austrian representative, though he put 
in an appearance at the Levée—out of deference to the Hun- 
garians and Poles—appeared in plain evening dress, as of one 
who called to congratulate a gentleman, but not a sovereign ; 
and that imperative requests were made by Germany for the 
pardon of the kidnapping junta as mere “political ” 
offenders. Germany and Austria had, in fact, coalesced with 
Russia, and had, it is almost certain, for the Prince hints at it 
in all his speeches, agreed to an occupation if the Prince 
refused to abdicate his throne. That is the grave “ mis- 
fortune” of which he spoke as sure to fall upon Bulgaria 
if he remained. Had Prince Alexander been as he was just 
after Slivnitza, he might still have resisted, have called on his 
troops to fight one battle, or by certain concessions to Servia, 
Roumania, and the Sultan, have made a Russian occupation a 
most onerous and risky experiment. Russia has never attempted 
a great invasion by sea. The Prince, however, had lost nerve. 
The circumstances of his seizure, the agitation of his confine- 
ment, the dramatic scene of his restoration, had brought on an 
attack of continuous sleeplessness, and he was incapable for 
the time of a despairing resolution. In his usual condition, 
his telegram to the Czar would never have been written, nor 
would he have shed tears before his officers, or accepted the 
singular advice to reach Sofia by way of Philippopolis. He was 
in part a broken man, and he may also have felt an obligation 
which Englishmen do not perceive, an obligation to obey the 
Emperor of Germany, his own Sovereign, to whose grand- 
daughter he is always affirmed to be romantically attached. 
He may even have shrunk, as he says he did, from 
allowing his own claim to be the cause of the terrible 
war which must come whenever the Slav and the German 
meet in arms, and he finally gave way, quitting his Princi- 
pality without a struggle, with a proclamation full of dig- 
nified sorrow and regret. Then the Czar relented, and sent 
a telegram to the Regency which means that he will not 
occupy Bulgaria, and so risk a European explosion, but will be 
content with a Russian Prince of Bulgaria, a Russian War 
Minister in Sofia, and a Russian Plenipotentiary who will be 
virtually a Resident. He will thus disable Bulgaria from 
thwarting him, and render the Federation of the Balkans im- 
possible, but will not reduce Bulgaria openly into a Russian 
province. This was the position he hoped for when Prince 
Alexander was nominated, and this position he has at last 


nd his mi 


attained. The Czar is not Sovereign of Bulgaria, but he hasa 
free hand there. 

This is, we strongly suspect, an accurate general account of 
the Bulgarian Revolution, though Prince Alexander may have 
been subjected to some form of pressure of which the outer 
world as yet knows nothing, and a most disastrous and dis- 
heartening business it is, not, indeed, for this country, but for 
the general interests of Europe. We cannot believe that, 
with Cairo in our own hands, Constantinople is the key of 
India ; but the victory of Russia seems to render impossible 
that Federation of the Balkans which only a month ago 
appeared to be probable in the near future, and which 
was so full of hope for Eastern Europe. Roumania 
is isolated and nearly powerless. Servia is practically 
surrounded. The great bulwark of Constantinople, the 
Balkan range, is once more thrown open to a Russian 
advance. With the permission of Prince Bismarck, Russia 
and Austria can partition the peninsula when they please; or 
if they prefer to govern indirectly, have only to “ define the 
sphere of their interests” in order to control affairs as they 
choose through Ministers and Consuls-General. There is no 
force capable of resisting them unless England and France 
combine; and they are not in the mood for combining, and 
have no adequate interest tempting them to make a prodigious 
effort. Sir James Fergusson said, indeed, on Monday that under 
the Treaty of Berlin all the Great Powers must agree upon the 
choice of a Prince of Bulgaria ; but of what practical value is 
that provision? If we refuse to accept the Russian nominee, there 
will be a long interregnum, during which the Russian Minister 
and the Russian Minister of War will guide the policy of the 
Principality ; and if we accept the Russian nominee, we shall 
have no influence over him. The very desperation of 
the course sanctioned at St. Petersburg against Prince 
Alexander will help to cow any successor, even if he 
should be a man secretly eager to become independent. 
The new Prince and the new Government will feel that 
they cannot resist, and will obey, at all events until 
circumstances are a little more favourable. That means that 
South-Eastern Europe, which seemed to be on the point of 
gaining its freedom and of so organising itself as to be beyond 
attack, has lost its chance for the present, and sinks back into 
an uneasy dependence upon two foreign Empires which will 
treat its people as counters ina huge game. The end, of course, 
is not yet, and this generation has seen Italy freed from a 
similar situation ; but while Slav and German hold together, 
we see little ground for hope. Certainly there is none in 
England, which, to speak plainly, has, in the present situation 
of her affairs, no power to interfere, except by a protest in the 
name of international justice and good faith. Sir James 
Fergusson has recorded that protest in words which will be 
considered at St. Petersburg unnecessarily strong; but the 
protest will annoy rather than alarm the half-dozen men who 
hold the armies of Central and Eastern Europe in leash, and 
who, like Frederick of Prussia, believe that Providence is on 
the side of the big battalions. 


THE COMMISSION ON GOLD AND SILVER. 


NHE Government are, we think, fully justified in appointing 

a Commission of Inquiry into the Currency Question. 
Apart altogether from the strong feeling which has arisen in 
the public mind, and the great danger which exists lest the 
classes suffering by the present low rates of profit should be 
seized with a currency craze—an epidemic which has broken 
out at various times in many countries—there are admitted 
facts enough before the Treasury to justify a careful scientific 
investigation. Nobody doubts, for example, that gold has 
recently been considerably appreciated, and that the position 
of all contract debtors has thereby been made considerably 
worse, they having to provide more of everything to pay their 
debts than they contracted to do. That is to say, they must give 
more produce, or manufactured goods, or labour than they 
undertook to do or would have done, had the supply of gold 
remained a3 it was expected to remain. The extent of that 
appreciation is violently disputed, men of the highest authority 
believing that it exceeds 20 per cent., while others, of nearly 
equal standing, believe that 5 per cent. is an excessive esti- 
mate ; and it is surely worth while to ascertain the exact truth, 
if only to be rid of exaggeration, and to disabuse the public 
mind, which always tends when this question comes up 
towards a kind of panic, the result of ignorance of facts. If 
gold can be appreciated 10 per cent., why should it not be 








appreciated 50 per cent.? and in that case, what is tho 
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use of even hoping for better prices?—that is the popular 
fear, and it tends directly, like all ideas which diminish 
hope, to decrease the general energy, which is largely 
dependent upon mental condition. If the fear is well 
founded, let us know the worst; and if it is ill founded, let it 
be dispersed by a Report which, being the result of the wisdom 
of many, will be more trusted than any report, even if it is a 
better one, emanating from a single mind. Then, no one 
doubts that the value of silver in relation to gold has of late 
years steadily fallen, or that, allowing for brief recoveries, it is 
falling now, or that this fall seriously affects most important 
Powers, trades, and classes of individuals, All traders with 
the East, for example, all dependent on remittances from India 
and China, and all who are compelled to forward silver in 
payment for gold, declare that an unknown and unknowable 
factor has intruded itself into their calculations. Their 
transactions are reduced to guesses, just as they would be 
under a dishonest Government which was continually tam- 
pering with the coinage. The Government of India, for 
example, declares itself at its wits-end, the loss by ex- 
change costing it four millions a year, while the continued 
fall in silver renders an accurate or balanced Budget nearly 
impossible. A reduction of a penny an ounce in silver may 
occur any day, and then a surplus of a million may at once 
become a deficit. The tone of that Government, indeed, which 
is one of bitter remonstrance, would of itself justify inquiry, even 
if there were no other reasons for it ; but there are other reasons. 
It is quite useless to deny that a doubt as to the irremediable 
character of this fall in silver has crept into the public mind, 
has shaken many economists ardent for the old faith—that the 
value of an article is beyond legislation—and has received 
support from many thinkers entitled to respect. It is, for 
instance, certain that if the Governments of the world could 
make a monopoly of the silver supply as they do of coinage, 
they could limit the output, and so fix the ratio of the value 
of silver in relation to gold, at least for considerable periods. 
That is past question, though, of course, the possibility of 
creating such a monopoly is most questionable ; and that being 
so, then other plans may, by possibility at least, alleviate or 
check the fall in value. For example, a universal withdrawal 
of all the smaller gold coins would produce, at the cost of some 
public inconvenience, a considerable fresh demand for silver, 
which demand, again, would be permanent. It might be 
possible, too, partly to rehabilitate silver by enlarging the 
limit within which it is legal tender, without all the direful 
consequences expected ; and the question whether that could 
be done is one well worth formal inquiry, during which 
the men of the largest experience in business and the 
remittance of bullion will give the experience of their lives. 
The result may be a conviction that nothing can be done, and 
that we must await with what patience we may the fall of 
silver to its bottom point, that is, the point below which its 
extraction will not pay ; but still, even that decision would be 
a benefit. There is an idea abroad that the bottom point is 
nearly reached, and it is in the highest degree interesting, as 
well as important, that the truth or falsehood of that idea 
should be thoroughly tested through inquiry of mining wit- 
nesses, whose reputation will depend upon the accuracy of 
their replies. In fact, the question is just one of those upon 
which the collection of wide and accurate evidence, given 
almost upon oath by witnesses liable to be cross-questioned, 
is of itself pure good, even if the total result is to confirm the 
a priori idea that nothing can be done. The State, at all 
events, will then be exonerated from blame, and men will be 
satisfied that they are living in one of those cycles in which 
the relation of the precious metals to each other and to prices 
undergoes a change, and that they must meet that embarrassing 
and disorganising influence as best they may. They had to 
meet it before, when the supply of gold was so unexpectedly 
increased, and they met it without any serious social convulsion. 

One great objection to such inquiries is the number of mere 
faddists, and even impostors, who upon all currency questions 
come forward to recommend their nostrums; but it is not 
very well founded. Of course, a number of ‘ cranks,” as the 
Americans call them, will make their appearance as witnesses. 
There will be men anxious to demonetise gold, and men 
anxious to use new metals, men who believe that paper 
currency need not be convertible, and men who would intro- 
duce a gold currency into India without providing the gold; 
but a Commission, if it is strong at all, will be able to deal 
with semi-lunatics of that sort, whose existence is no more 
reason against inquiry, than the existence of men who 
believe in perpetual motion or an inexhaustible light is a 


reason against inquiring into a new motor or 
light-supply. Everybody almost. is a mi of 
medicine or other; but a physician tries and tests a ne yr 
without minding that. It is only when we are ental Ps 
knowledge is exhausted that a serious inquiry into rei: 
grievance can ever be absolutely foolish; andas regards com 
we are far from that point yet. Nobody knows, for cml 
the first of all necessary data, the actual cost of axel 
the annual supply of silver. There are many who bel 
that should the price fall, say, 10 per cent, more hal 
the silver-mines of the world must be closed; and many m 
who assert that silver might fall till the rupee a ah 
worth sixpence, their allegation being that silver ig nal 
immense surface, a residual product; that the lead, say n 
all expenses; and that the silver extracted from it is 
gain, even if sold at a shilling a pound. It must be ponte 
to ascertain the truth about that, and if only that is “a. 
tained, statesmen will have one fixed point from which to 
reason. So, too, with the problem of the effect of cheap silver 
on countries like India and China, where only silver js used, 
Has everything in those countries become dearer; or is it true. 
as many assert, that no alteration in the relation between pros 
duce and silver has as yet become perceptible? Opinion upon 
the whole subject must ultimately rest upon a basis of facts 
and to ascertain the facts in the most authoritative way, or at 
all events in the way which politicians think most authoritati 


must be good. ™ 





THE WORKING MEN AND PARLIAMENT, 


HE Trades’ Union Congress at Hull has been nibbling at 
a good many rather serious questions to the thorough 
discussion of which none of the speakers seem to have seen 
their way. In demanding a reform of the Land Laws, they 
rejected the amendment in favour of the unpractical and 
impracticable scheme for the “ nationalisation of the land” 
by a very small majority,—47 against 41. But narrow as 
the majority was, it was on the right side, and we have no real 
fear that English working men, with their strong sense of 
what is practical, and their experience of the enormous diffi. 
culty of effective co-operation, will ever stultify themselves by 
embarking seriously in those wild and unfathomable specula- 
tions. But there was another, and in many respects even 
a much more serious question, on which the Trades’ Union 
Congress did not even appear to be aware of the rocks 
ahead,—we mean the question of a separate organisation 
of a Labour Party in the House of Commons, which should be 
bound to act with one sole view, namely, to obtain for labour 
in Parliament all that it thinks its due. Its first step, if we 
understand aright the drift of the discussion, would be, in the 
opinion of the Trades’ Union Congress, to insist on the payment 
of Members, a condition without which labour can never 
be as directly represented in the House of Commons as it 
might be if politics became a paying profession. Accordingly, the 
very first object of the Labour representatives would be to 
extort from the House of Commons, by a policy such as that 
which the Irish Party has pursued, the sanction of the State 
for the payment of Members. But that would be only a first 
step, a necessary step, because without it the number of 
labourers who are to represent labour in the House of Commons 
must remain few, while if once the payment of Members were 
sanctioned, they might at once become a numerous group, 
powerful enough to be of the greatest possible importance 
in the balance of parties. Some of the speakers ex 
plicitly stated that they ought to aim at constituting 
a group as large as that of Mr. Parnell’s followers, 
and that when they had succeeded in reaching that number, 
they ought then to follow the tactics of the Parnellites, 
and vote on all subjects, not with a view to the right and 
wrong of the particular issue, but with a view to finding the best 
means of bending the leaders of parties to their will. The 
Labour representatives, in fact, would vote as the Parnellites 
do against the Government of the day, so long as it did not 
lend itself to their wishes, so as to make Government after 
Government unstable till they had got one which would pass 
the labour laws that they approve, and adapt its administra 
tive policy to their wishes. Nor did this suggestion appear to 
excite any alarm. On the contrary, the notion of organising 
a party at least so far independent of what are called political 
opinions, as to put the interests of labour above any other 
issue of national policy, seemed to meet with general approval. 
Now, do the working men who advocate such a step 98 





this really know what it involves? It involves nothing less 
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shan the breakdown of Parliamentary institutions altogether 
. the expression and instrument of the life of the nation, 
P: vores not the Parnellite Party done to paralyse Parlia- 
bent Yet what the Parnellite Party has done would be as 
pe to the consequences of having Parliament broken up 
re aster of separate sections, cach of them acting as 
eiryallite Party has acted, with the view of advancing its 
Salar aims, and therefore counting every other cause as 
thing wholly insignificant, something the special issues of 
something W M4 e. TORE = fi 
which are to be wholly ignored, if by ignoring them the interests 
of one particular section can be advanced. Conceive for a 
moment what a Trade Union would be if the spinners formed 
g group bent on considering their interests only, if the 
weavers did the same, and so on through all the departments 
of the trade, and this only because it had been observed 
that in some particular, case of old-established grievance the 
policy of the Trade Union had been forced into the desired 
direction by tactics of this kind, In the case of Ireland, 
there is this plausible excuse for the course pursued by Mr. 
Pamell’s party,—that, in the view of its leader at least, 
Ireland has a positive claim to a separate and independent 
existence, and that until that claim is acknowledged, it has as 
much justification for paralysing the rest of the United 
Kingdom as the rest of the United Kingdom has for paralysing 
Irland. But nothing of this kind can even be alleged for any 
particular interest in the United Kingdom. The labourers 
cannot even pretend that they are a separable and independent 
element in these islands, or that they have any claim to isolated 
andindependent recognition, They may think, and very justly 
think, that they have not been hitherto sufficiently considered ; 
but though they may fairly claim a fuller and freer con- 
sideration, they have no claim to a separate consideration, and 
the very moment they separate themselves from the other con- 
stituents of the nation, they condemn their own action as fatal 
to the well-being and strength of the nation. We can imagine 
nothing more fatal to the claim of any section of the nation 
on the respect of Parliament, than that it should propose so to 
steer its course in Parliament as to advance its own interests 
only, and to ignore the interests of the nation so far as they 
do not coincide with its own. Any group in Parliament that 
acts in that selfish spirit should be considered as thereby self- 
condemned, stripped of its highest claim on the good-will of 
the nation. The only tolerable excuse that can be offered for 
the Parnellites is that they do profess at all events to regard 
themselves as fighting a desperate fight for a separate nation- 
ality, which they regard as extinguished and smothered in ihe 
nationality of the United Kingdom. But when the same 
policy is pursued in the interests of a class, there is not even 
the shadow of such an excuse. If the representatives of labour 
had looked at te matter in its true light, and had not been 
misled by dwelling too exclusively on how much the Par- 
nellites have achieved by their policy, they would have felt at 
once that they cannot separate themselves from their fellow- 
countrymen and ignore the welfare of the nation as a whole, 
without passing sentence of excommunication upon themselves, 
and confessing that, as they think exclusively of their own 
interests, others are justified by their example in thinking 
exclusively of their own interests. 

Parliament has already suffered, and suffered gravely, from 
the knots of doctrinaires,—total abstainers, anti-vaccinationists, 
advocates for eight hours’ labour, peace associationists, local 
optionists,and the rest,—who give their votes, on occasions at 
least, not with a view to the merits of the question before the 
House, but with a view to the punishment or the reward of 
the Government for some supposed dereliction or service to the 
cause they have most at heart. But in none of these cases 
has the organisation been so perfect, the discipline so com- 
plete, that the decision of Parliament on matters of great 
national importance has been thereby changed. But if the 
strategy of the Parnellites is to be emulated by other 
gtoups, formed confessedly for purposes of a_ sectional 
kind, the end of the Parliamentary system must be at 
hand. No nation can possibly flourish which is represented 
by an Assembly in which rival and selfish interests, avowedly 
and consciously indifferent to each other’s good, siruggle for 
the mastery. You might as well expect a ship to weather a 
s:orm if its cargo consists of loose weights which roll from one 
s.de to the other as the ship rolls, and which increase, there- 
fore, with every lunge the danger of her foundering. The 
Srength of a nation consists in the mutual interest of all its 
Citizens in each other’s true welfare, and their determination 
to ask nothing for themselves which shall be injurious to their 
fellows. And that, we are sure, is the true feeling of the 


labourers, They have been misled in the discussion of 
Wednesday by a false analogy, and have not seen that the 
sole pretext on which even the most cynical of the Parnellites 
can justify Parnellite policy, is the pretext that Ireland 
claims a separate nationality, and is intent on wrenching 
that nationality out of the grasp of the United Kingdom. 
That is not what English labourers claim, and they themselves 
would be the first to recognise that it is not. Therefore they 
should put away from themselves at once and for ever, the notion 
of pursuing a policy which would be both selfish and suicidal 
in the representatives of a class. Lot them claim their equal 
rights with other classes, if they will. That is what they are 
entitled to. But to organise themselves for the purpose of 
gaining their own exclusive ends in an Assembly which must 
come to ruin if it does not endeavour to represent the unity 
of the whole nation, is a course absolutely alien to the generous 
sentiments which have always predominated among the 
labourers, and is, indeed, one which they themselves would be 
the first to hold up to reprobation, if it were advocated and 
acted upon by any class but their own. 





THE ARMING OF CHINA. 


TFNHE sudden rise of China to a place among the “ world- 

powers ” is by far the greatest change which this genera- 
tion has witnessed in Asiatic politics. It is scarcely yet six 
years since the great Empire stood as much outside the politics 
of the world, and especially the polities of Europe, as if she 
had belonged to a separate and distant planet. A few 
observers, it is true, who had noticed recent events—the extir- 
pation of the Panthays, the erasure of the Kingdom of 
Kashgar, and the determined attitude assumed by Pekin 
when demanding the retrocession of Kuldja by the 
Russians—had begun to doubt whether the vitality of 
China had not been underrated; but the statesmen of 
Europe paid her very little attention. The despatch of 
an Ambassador to Europe was considered rather an ab- 
surdity ; it was necessary to protect -his suite from insult in 
London by some rather sharp sentences; and the French 
Government, when it began its experiments in Indo-China, 
openly pronounced tiie Chinese Empire to be wne quantile 
negligéable, We ourselves delayed carrying out the Treaty of 
Tientsin with a certain indifferent indolence, and in Central 
Europe China was considered an interesting geographical 
expression. Within six years this indifference has com- 
pletely disappeared, and China is now recognised by all 
diplomatists as a State of the first importance, which can 
exercise a direct and serious influence on almost every Great 
Power. She stands, in fact, in direct contact with the majority 
of them. It is not too much to say that the statesmen of 
Pekin could overthrow any French Ministry by merely in- 
creasing their pressure on Tonquin and encouraging the 
Anamese to attempt an insurrection. That is to say. they 
could compel the French Government to ask for men and 
money with which to defend their Indo-Chinese possessions on 
a scale which the peasantry would assuredly not bear, and 
which, even if voted, would alienate the Chamber. The 
Chinese are quite aware of this fact, and are even now striking 
blows at France which exasperate the Foreign Office in 
Paris to the last degree. Pekin has decreed that the old 
arrangement, confirmed by a treaty in 1859, by which France 
is the recognised protector of Catholic Chinese converts. 
shall be abrogated; and though M. de Freycinet rages, 
and threatens both China and the Papacy, the change, 
under which the Pope will plant a Nuncio in Pekin, has 
been already arranged, and France will have no remedy 
except an impracticable war. The Chinese could in 
Burmah make everything difficult for the British Government, 
which, again, has every reason to desire their friendship, not 
only because the opium revenue depends upon it, but because, 
in any grand struggle with Itussia, the alliance with China 
might enable us to effect a serious diversion, perhaps to 
embarrass the Government of St. Petersburg more than by 
any direct attack in the Black Sea. The Indian Government, 
acting in unison with that of China, would control nearly half 
the human race, and could exert a force in Asia with which 
even the masses of soldiery at the disposal of the Czar would 
be unable to contend. To Russia, indeed, China is one of the 


most formidable of States, because, by an invasion of Manchooria 
or of the territory west of Kuldja, the Chinese Emperor can 
at discretion compel St. Petersburg either to submit to a 
defeat which would be followed by insurrections throughout 





Asiatic Russia, or to forward an army over three thousand 
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miles of inhospitable country at an expense which would be 
ruinous to any Treasury in the world. One can hardly 
imagine a worse position than that of a Russian Emperor with 
a European war on hand, yet compelled to defend his ascendency 
in Tartary against a General like Tso. In Paris, London, and 
St. Petersburg, therefore, the Marquis Tseng is one of the most 
honoured and influential of diplomatists; and even in Berlin 
he is received with marked respect, for Prince Bismarck 
never forgets that Slav and German may one day be 
compelled to try the issue of war, and he has ideas about 
ships, colonies, and commerce” which Pekin can materially 
aid or thwart. Indeed, the influence of China stretches even 
beyond Asia and Europe; for Washington is anxious about 
Chinese trade, has most delicate questions to settle about 
Chinese immigrants, and only last week voted a considerable 
indemnity to Pekin in consideration of outrages suffered by 
Chinamen at the hands of roughs upon the Pacific slope. 
No other Asiatic State enjoys anything approaching to the 
same influence, or is in the least likely to be recognised or 
thought of as one of the efficient Great Powers of the world. 

Is this new position of China real? We believe it is. There 
is a theory afloat in some quarters that much of the new 
authority of China is due to the skill of the Marquis Tseng, 
who conducts business with singular dignity and firmness, and 
there is also an idea that in the last resort a direct blow at Pekin 
would not be very difficult. In truth, however, an Ambassa- 
dor is seldom greater than his country, and the difficulties of an 
invasion of China have considerably increased. We all saw in 
the Kuldja affair, in the defence of the Tonquin frontier, and in 
the expulsion of the French from Hainan, that the Chinese 
Government can now mobilise large bodies of troops which 
are by no means easy to defeat, if only because, when defeated, 
they are so easily replaced, and she is steadily forming a regular 
force for the defence of the capital. She has been improving her 
artillery and her fortresses for years ; her Navy, commanded by 
Germans or Americans, is no longer to be despised ; and a march 
on Pekin from the sea-board, though not impossible, would 
cost any Power that attempted it a large army, and an ex- 
penditure embarrassing even to a European budget. No war 
with China will ever again be undertaken with a light heart, 
and it is by no means certain that it would be successful. The 
Chinese have hitherto resisted General Gordon’s proposal to 
move the capital; but they learn fast under pressure, and if 
they resolved to move the Court to a point further from the 
sea, as they resolved to give up their religious objections 
to the telegraph, all European effort might be baffled 
by the impossibility of transporting and maintaining men 
enough to keep up communications for an invading army, 
The work could be done, of course, but its costliness and 
difficulty vastly increase the dislike to do it, as also does the 
time to be consumed. The European States go to war still 
readily enough, but the European peoples, feeling the conscrip- 
tion as they do, grow markedly impatient of what Prince 
Bismarck calls “interminable” wars, which wear down the 
strength of armies in the hospitals, and send home regi- 
ments of spectres and skeletons to disgust the villages with 
compulsory service. In a despotic Monarchy, of course, much 
depends upon the statesmen; but the Foreign Office of 
Pekin thinks little of time, and while its managers remain as 
tenacious as at present, the strength of China is real. She 
cannot defeat a first-class Power, perhaps, though she nearly 
defeated France; but she can inflict too much suffering with 
too little loss for even a first-class Power to challenge her 
without the gravest reason. 

Whether the new position of China will ultimately be bene- 
ficial to the world is a question which it will require certainly 
a generation, and possibly many, to resolve with any con- 
clusiveness. There is a disposition in England to believe that 
it will, and undoubtedly it is well that China should be placed 
beyond the danger of conquest. European conquest some- 
times vivifies; but the population of China is too huge, her 
civilisation too complex, her people too self-confident, to leave 
much hope, or any hope, that they could be improved by sub- 
jugation. They would probably only lose heart, give up 
their organisation, and devote themselves to the passive 
resistance and adroit evasion of pressure which, even in 
Singapore and Hong Kong, have so severely taxed our 
energies, that Lord Dalhousie once pronounced the good 
government of Chinese by Europeans practically impossible. 
It is well, therefore, that China should feel secure, for in- 
security develops alike suspiciousness and cruelty ; but still, 
we cannot completely share our countrymen’s pleasure at the 
rise of a grand Pagan State in the Far East. The Chinese 


statesmen are very ruthless, and think eileen ot come 
when extirpation is apparently the ian a 
are becoming aware that the congestion of populati he 
parts of China is one of their difficulties, and a. — 
power increases, their love of seclusion may aiea ag 
and they may hunger for more land, At urate 
doubt, their ruling idea is a purely defensive one; fae 
it might be changed by circumstances, or the apne, . 
of an Emperor with the old Tartar instinct of conqued. cate 
once carried the race from Samarcand to Pekin on one = 
and the Crimea on the other. China is passive now but z 
might break out some day, and her outbreak might he : 
calamity worse for the human race than the bashes “ 
onslaught on Rome. A Power which can expend a 
thousand men a week without feeling the loss, which i 
an aptitude for using mechanical appliances, and which i 
indifferent if it depopulates as it rolls on, is a terrible fen 
to contemplate, more especially as once in motion it cold 
only be checked by a slaughter which would demoralise man. 
kind. China seems immobile now, but she has from time to 
time struck down most of the States on her borders: and 
though only historians remember Jenghiz Khan, he conquered 
Northern and Central Asia, and the world was not the better 
for his career. We confess to a shade of doubt as to the 
ultimate result of the reinvigoration of China; but that must 
not prevent our acknowledging that it has occurred, and that 
when the bulletin-writers record so carefully the journeys of 
the Marquis Tseng, they are not wasting time. 





ALLOTMENTS, PEASANT-PROPRIETORS, AND 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 
T° 


the unscientific mind, by far the most interesting 

discussion which took place at the meeting of the 
British Association last week was that on the question of 
allotments and small holdings, Four papers were read on the 
subject, expressing a most diverting diversity of opinions, Mr, 
Frederick Impey, the able and energetic Secretary of the 
Allotments Association, read a spirited philippic on the 
Enclosure Acts, and a panegyric on the doctrine of three acres 
and a cow. Sir H. Verney read for his wife an equally spirited 
philippic against peasant-proprietorship and the evils alleged 
to result from it. Mr. Boiton King preached the gospel of 
co-operative farming as the true social and economical panacea 
for the present evils of the English land system and the 
depression in agriculture. Archdeacon Lea followed with an 
interesting paper describing an actual experiment in fruit 
farming on three acres without the cow, with full figures and 
balance-sheets. The usual kind of desultory discussion 
followed, in the course of which Major Craigie stated that the 
average-sized farm in England was only sixty acres, and a Miss 
Mason was anxious to get tenants for her father, who, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of land, could not find them,—a piece 
of information which would, perhaps, have been more generally 
useful if she had stated what rents her father had demanded 
in good times, the size of the holdings he was prepared to 
let, and what tenure he was prepared to give. 

It is difficult to understand the purport of such statementsas 
those made by Miss Mason and Lady Verney. Every one knows 
that large quantities of land are lying idle, and every one 
knows that some of the small peasant-proprietors of Northem 
Italy and France live in the most wretched condition. But 
nobody surely will be found to deny that there is something 
wrong in a land system under which 248 owners who are 
willing to grant allotments, own two and a half million acres 
of land, or ten thousand acres of land apiece, and under which 
thousands of acres are lying idle, while the actual cultivators 
of the soil have not a foot of land which they can call their 
own, and too often have no land in which they have even 4 
temporary interest. Lady Verney appears to think that 
she has annihilated the whole doctrine of peasant-pro- 
prietorship by drawing striking pictures of the poverty of 
some peasant-proprietors. But accepting not only as ul- 
exaggerated, but also as generally true, her statements as 
to the penury of the French peasants (and there is plenty 
of evidence in the Report of the Royal Commission 02 
Agriculture the other way), all that is shown is that there is 4 
certain amount of mismanagement and misery among certain 
peasant-proprietors. But surely that does not condemn, as it 
seems intended to do, the proposal to establish some peasant 
proprietors amongst the large landowners, and still less does it 
militate against the proposal to establish a system of allot 





ments under which the tiller of the soil would eke out his 
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weekly wages by the produce of a small piece of hired land. 
‘nt of fact, however, accepting the dark descriptions of 
Verney as a true picture of the whole system of peasant- 
10 rietorship in Prussia, Russia, and France as it is, we must 
remember that it has to be contrasted with what was. The 
Rossians have only been emancipated from a position of 
avery and utter misery in our own generation and on 
estremely onerous conditions, and it is far too early to say as 
ot whether the Russian peasant is or is not going to be a 
_ The question to put to Russian peasants would be, 

snecess sage , : 
ot whether they would exchange situations with the English 
day-labourers, but whether they would exchange situations with 
their own fathers and grandfathers. The same considerations 
apply to France. Every one who has read not merely Arthur 
Young's travels, but the travels of any casual Englishman in 
France before the Revolution, and long before that, from the 
time of Froissart to the time of Fortescue and on to the time of 
Sterne, must have been struck with the utter and abject misery 
and downtrodden spiritlessness of the French peasant, as described 
pyone and all, The French Revolution, for the first time, made 
aman of the French peasant ; but, to say nothing of the loss 
of life and wealth in the Napoleonic wars, the smaller peasants 
saffered severely from the Restoration and the counter-Revo- 
lution, from 1815 to 1830, so that even in France not more 
than two generations can be said to have elapsed since the 
French peasant was converted into an owner and a freeman. 
Bat, with the exception of Lady Verney and one or two other 
observers with a theory, the general tendency of the evidence 
of all travellers in France of recent years has certainly been 
to contrast the independence, the thrift, and even the comfort 
of the ordinary French peasant and his home, with the 
waste, the thriftlessness, the general depression, and despair 
of the English agricultural labourer. And even Lady Verney’s 
own facts as regards the absence of meat, the wine like vinegar, 
the clothes dropping in rags, the cohabitation du cochon, and 
the one-roomed dwellings, are surely not without parallels in 
English villages and the columns of English daily papers. 
How many English agricultural labourers eat meat more than 
oncea week ? How many take beer which does not resemble 
a mixture of mud and vinegar, or have more than one 
rom? And who has not seen accounts of many revolting 
cases of overcrowding, and some of the worst in the close 
neighhourhood of Royal Windsor, and in the county of 
Buckingham, so bad that nothing worse can be imagined ? 
Moreover, Lady Verney appears to have mixed up cases of 
peasant-proprictorship with cases of small holdings with- 
cut proprietorship. And in the result, all that is estab- 
lished or even alleged is that peasant-proprietorship is not in 
amoment and in the twinkling of an eye a royal road to 
wealth and prosperity. No sensible person ever contended 
that it was. But we would as lief believe the conclusions of 
Arthur Young, M. de Laveleye, and Mr. Barham Zincke, as 
those of Lady Verney ; and the evidence certainly shows that, 
other things being equal, the lot of the peasant-proprietor is far 
superior to that of the agricultural labourer, and that it tends 
to develop superior qualities. But far be it from us to advo- 
cate an exclusive system of peasant-proprietorship. The English 
agricultural labourer is not ripe for it, evenif the times are 
nipe forit. Nor is the plan of three acres and a cow a 
panacea, It is obvious that, so stated, the remedy only applies 
to pastoral, and not to agricultural districts, though under the 
Pressure of foreign competition in corn from America and 
Australia and India, it is probable that the area of its applica- 
tion will extend more widely every year. But the allotment 
system has been extended with advantage in purely agricultural 
districts, In Essex, in Oxfordshire, and in Surrey, to the know- 
ledge of the present writer, it has been applied with the greatest 
advantage. Archdeacon Lea’s paper was conclusive evidence 
of the good results that may be obtained from fruit-farming 
on a small scale. But the allotment system needs im- 
mense extension to be of any appreciable good. Even now, 
after all the discussion and legislation and Select Committees 
which have taken place, Charity Trustees are often not aware 
that the law requires them to let their land in allotments ; and 
when aware of it, they often neglect to obey the law on some 
Pretext or other. Again, Lord Onslow’s list of landowners ready 
to let allotments is a considerable step in the right direction. 
But the gracious grant of allotments is one thing, the right to 
them Is another. If Lord Onslow’s Association will use its 
Influence to ensure the grant of allotments, irrespective, as old 
charity-deeds have it, of “clime and creed,” if its members do 
not make the holding of allotments dependent on attendance at 
church or beer-house and touching of hats, or on abstinence 








from chapel and Liberal meetings, it will effect a distinct 
improvement in the position of the agricultural labourer. 
There will, however, always be room and need for the exercise 
of powers of purchasing and letting allotments by our rural 
local governments (when we get them), though the Voluntary 
Allotments Association may successfully remove the necessity 
for compulsory powers. 

But it is to be hoped that the land-holding reformer will 
not confine his efforts to the extension of allotments, or to the 
establishment of a peasant-proprictary. The third way, advo- 
cated by Mr. Bolton King’s paper, of co-operative farming, is 
for many districts certainly a more excellent way. This is a 
method which has the advantage of combining the zeal of the 
owner with the energy of the manufacturer. It has been 
abundantly successful in times past when it has been tried, as 
Mr. Sedley Taylor showed in his excellent little book on 
“Co-operative Production.” The chief allegations made 
against the small owner are that he has not the capital or the 
“go” which would enable him to adopt the most improved 
methods of husbandry, or the latest mechanical inventions. 
The chief objection to the system of large farms is that there 
is so much waste in labour and the cost of supervision. Under 
the co-operative system, both these objections would be over- 
come. Combination would supply both capital and skill, 
while the direct personal interest of each producer in the 
product would largely increase the efliciency of labour. 
There is room and need for experiment on every side in 
ameliorating the condition of English agriculture and the 
agricultural labourer. We cannot afford to neglect or to con- 
demn any system until it has been tried and found wanting. 
Let the respective advocates of peasant-proprietorship, large 
holdings, aliotments, and co-operative farming devote them- 
selves to working out their own views without attacking those 
of their neighbours. Probably all the methods are necessary 
to a successful result, and provably all may be successful in 
different districts. 








DIFFUSE BENEVOLENCE. 

M* SAMUEL MORLEY was in no way a great man, 

belonging as he did essentially to the British middle 
class, sound in feeling, hard of head, and narrow in thought; 
but the general appreciation of him after his death is neverthe- 
less well founded. The quality of generosity is by itself, like 
courage or beauty, only a gift, and nearly independent of its 
possessor ; but still we all admire beauty or courage, and Mr. 
Morley must have possessed something more than mere 
generosity. There must have been a large amount of self- 
suppression in him besides; for besides giving away habitually 
and continuously sums so large that they would have made 
in the aggregate a great family fortune, he allowed the 
claims of others to press as a serious burden on himself. 
Loaded down with business, and intent that his business 
should succeed, anxious to accumulate, and resolute not to be 
plundered, he still vastly increased his own toil, and vastly 
diminished his power of attention to his own affairs, in order 
that the needs of others should be more thoroughly and wisely 
met. If he took up a cause heartily, he spent on it not only 
money, but time, thought, energy, and that capacity for 
organisation which is the great money-makers’ gift, and which 
seems often to relieve them from the necessity of possessing 
any high intellectual quality whatever. It is false to say that 
it takes a fool to make a millionaire, but it does take a concen- 
trated man. To give personal aid as Mr. Morley gave it 
was a fine thing to do, and it was done by Mr. Morley on 
the scale which, not unjustly, attracts of itself the admiration 
of mankind. There is an idea that for a rich man to give greatly 
involves no sacrifice, but it is perhaps more unselfish to give 
£30,000 a year out of £100,000, than to give £300 a year out 
of £1,000, because, though the surplus left is greater in the 
former case, such big things and enticing things could be done 
with the vast sum given away. Those who say a rich man feels 
nothing in giving away his surplus, forget how his imagination 
is attracted by the things his surplus would, if accumulated, 
secure. That is one reason, we fancy, why so few millionaires 
are generous—another being their inability to endure the perse- 
cution which a reputation for generosity is apt to cause—and 
that it did not weigh upon Mr. Morley must have been due to 
some inner nobleness or surpassing self-denial in a nature other- 
wise ordinary and even typical. He was just an average English 
Dissenter of the strong type, with a great business faculty, 
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much decision, a clear though narrow judgment, and a royal 
kind of capacity for giving. Everything which interests the 
English Puritan interested him, and once interested, he would 
work or speak or give as energetically and largely for the sake 
of others as for his own, using, too, for others a faculty of 
judgment which is very often lacking in the benevolent. 
He was in no way a weak man, had, indeed, in business a 
reputation for hardness, and in all his benefactions deserved 
the additional credit of putting his mind into his work, instead 
of merely purchasing peace by an easily drawn cheque. That is 
rare. 


Reading the stories of Mr. Morley’s many-sided liberality, we 
began to wonder, as we have wondered many times before, at 
the kind of catholicity which distinguishes English middle- 
class philanthropists. They seem to give to everything good, 
rather than to any cause; to find more pleasure in helping 
on everything they approve, than in carrying on any one 
work ali by themselves. Within certain limits, everything they 
approve develops in them the wish to give, and so to become 
an active part of that good work or experiment. So general is 
this catholicity, that it greatly affects the organisation of 
English charities, their active and experienced promoters 
relying for help not upon the public or upon individuals so 
much as upon a circle or group of families, who they perfectly 
well know will support any undertaking obviously beneficial. 
We once heard the Secretary of a great distributing organisa- 
tion, who had an exceptional experience in collecting money, say 
that the disappearance of two thousand families from this world 
would stop or suspend all charitable work throughout Great 
Britain ; and though that might be an exaggeration, it is certain 
that in every great city, including London, certain families sup- 
port the main burden of all charities, and not the general public. 
They give to everything, not apparently caring for special works, 
much less exerting themselves to settle in their own minds what 
kind of work has the supreme claim upon their resources. 
One would have thought @ priori that they would have had 
preferences, prejudices, even “fads” and crazes; but though 
these are occasionally found, sometimes in a form which makes 
their friends smile, they are, as a matter of fact, exceedingly 
rare. The benevolent are, as a rule, benevolent all round, though 
some of them contract from painful experience a prejudice 
against giving to individuals, and others develop a positive 
antipathy, often even comically fierce, against particular sorts 
of charity. We knew, for example, a mighty giver to mission- 
ary work who positively bristled with rage if any one mentioned 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews, and a good many 
large givers who would never bestow anything to help a 
hospital. As arule, however, the benevolent are catholic, and 
never think of deliberately carrying out a definite and circum- 
scribed plan of usefulness. Such a plan must be tempting, too, 
one would think. A man with Mr. Morley’s resources and 
largeness of liberality might, by a steady limitation of effort, do 
a really grand bit of work in the world, might cover his county 
with free libraries, or give its whole population a chance of high 
education, or make a creed nearly dominant, or take away some 
source of human misery, such as the want of medical attendance 
and comforts in child-birth. He might settle the allotment 
question over a great area, or introduce prosperity into some 
neglected Hebridean island, or relieve the misery of some entire 
class,—such, to give a single example, as the portionless widows 
of the English clergy. He might, within certain towns, com- 
pletely change the conditions of existence for poor children, or 
make life bearable for the aged poor, or relieve finally, and in all 
cases, some condition of physical suffering. He does not do it, 
however. He gives his ten guineas, or a hundred guineas, or a 
thousand guineas to each or any one of these objects, but he never, 
or very seldom, allows any one of them to acquire dominion over 
either his affections or his judgment. The dreamer who dreams 
what he would do with money takes up a “ cause ” in his visions, 
and thinks it would, were he once rich, prove all-absorbing ; but 
the actually rich philanthropist divides his benefactions, and 
finds so many objects deserving of help that he completes no 
single work at all. That is, we suppose, the secret of it. The man 
who gives because his judgment impels him, may take up a cause, 
and devote himself to its success ; but on the true philanthropist 
as we find him in real life, the need, or the misery, or the good 
work presented to him exerts a compelling power, and if he 
refuses aid, even to bestow the money elsewhere, he suffers the 
internal pain of doubting whether he has not neglected a plain 
opportunity of doing good. He suspects himself of selfishly 





carrying out his own will, benevolent though it be, gum 
nearly the same, if the impulse to give springs ‘el his i 
from benevolence, but from an impulse which is half Nie) 
lence, half an intellectual interest in an experiment, ne 
experiments excite the interest, and each is practical] Mi 

pressible. Far be it from us to blame or depreciat Inte. 
catholicity, which, we fancy, generally indicates a better pie 
than limitation would; yet we are sorry the limited or aan 
form of philanthropy is not more frequent. The philandeamt 
who set himself a task would gradually know his work go = 
that he would be twice as useful as his vaguer brother a 
task itself would get itself done with such fascinating wad “ 
ness as would of itself provoke emulation. Each cathedral . ? 
“ages of faith” provoked another cathedral, in part at least ty 
the visibility of its perfection. At present, all philanthro red 
must feel that they are filling up Chat Moss, and though 9 
go on with splendid energy, they have rarely results to on 
which will stimulate others than themselves. Seed will grow 
though it be carried by the air; but it is only when sown 
within hedges that men can see and weigh the crop; and hope 
of the crop is not a blameworthy motive in the sower. We honour 
Mr. Morley for giving to all things, but we should like some 
day to see a Mr. Morley concentrate his wealth and his powers 
on some immortal deed. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL ON SCIENTIFIC 
MARRIAGE-MAKING. 

IR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S proposal at the British 
Association to supersede love-making as a preliminary to 
marriage, and to make marriage instead a great institution for 
improving the physique and the morale of the human rae, 
would have been somewhat more scientific than it was, if he had 
been able to suggest any specilic, first, for getting rid of the 
deep-rooted tendency in young people to spoil these beautiful 
plans by falling in love without paying the least regard to them, 
and next, for determining what the combinations of character 
should be through whose union the noblest offspring might be 
expected. But as he had no recipe either for uprooting the 
passion of love, that marplot of all the arrangements made by 
the old for the marriages of the young, or for determining the 
most effective combining proportions of human quality and 
character, we fear that his address to the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association will not advance his 
reputation for practical wisdom. There is the double diff. 
culty in his proposals,—first, that any young man or woman 
who would avoid falling in love till all the requisite con 
ditions of appropriateness for Sir George Campbell's ends were 
fulfilled, would be a prig whom no one of any sense would ever 
be disposed to marry; and next, that even if it were not so, no 
man, however wise, could judge of the moral suitability of one 
nature to another at all better than it is determined now by the 
comparative accident either of a youthful passion or of the 
parental wishes. Just imagine the effect on any young manor 
woman possessing any spirit and any healthy instincts, of being 
addressed by an anthropological papa or mamma in language 
such as Sir George Campbell might perhaps approve,—thus 
for example :—‘I am bound to warn you, my dear boy, that 
your physique, though excellent on the whole, is weak, if a 
all, in liability to a sluggish liver; and what, therefore, you 
must look out for in the first place in a wife, is a girl whoe 
family doctor will assure you that there has never beet 
any weakness of that kind in her family. Besides this, you 
must be aware that, sweet-tempered as you are, you are! 
little disposed to levity and too fond of amusement. If, there 
fore, you would really improve your species,—aud I need not 
say that I hope that this is your most earnest desire,—and woull 
give to the world children who could justly boast that they ar 
better than their father, you must look out for a wife of earnest 
and serious disposition, who always postpones amusement t? 
duty, and wonld stay away from a dance without a murmurti 
nurse a sick brother. ‘Think, my dear boy, of these things 
before you permit yourself to fall in love. Be sure that yo 
know what the constitution of the family is before you allow evél 
admiration to stir your heart. And next to the constitution, aud 
especially the freedom from bilious tendency, be sure of the 
sense of duty in your proposed wife. If, after securllf 
these great requisites, you like to take sweetness, und tempt 
and beauty into account, there can be no objection; but with 
your own great sweetness of disposition, I think the form 
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+ nportance. You might afford to have a wife of hasty 
is of less 1mp' - 1 
r; you could not afford to have a wife with any element of 
bes oe in her, with due regard to your posterity.’ A young man 
eves I not be driven by such an address as that into a little 
” he his father, and a positive determination to ignore all 
ne onsense in satisfying his own heart, would be a poor sort 
oy ies. And the reason is obvious. If young people are 
} ee into the closest ties of life guided by such considera- 
yea as these, they must first be in a condition of mind in which 
twould be all but certain that they would be utterly indisposed 
to enter on these closest ties at all. It is quite true that there 
is always risk in forming such ties. Few young people really 
know each other, or can know each other, before marriage, sufli- 
ciently to found so close a relation as that of husband and wife 
on mere knowledge. Nay, without a strong attraction 
prior to the knowledge, the knowledge would never really 
come at all. In marriage it is love which brings know- 
Jedge at least ten times as often as knowledge brings love. 
Conceive @ mau influenced by the class of considerations to 
qhich Sir George Campbell would give prominence, and you 
conceive a man who would not be in love, and who therefore 
would probably make infinitely worse blunders in trying to 
jadge of the woman he thought of making his wife, without love, 
than he would even have made,—and doubtless he might have 
made many, —by falling in love first and learning the truth about 
her afterwards. Luckily for us, even the mistakes of love are 
apt to be more beneficent than the accurate vision of more 
impartial criticism. 

But then, it will be said that this is the English view, but 
that it is not the view taken by the greater portion of mankind, 
whose marriages are determined for them by authority, and not 
by matual choice. ‘That is probably true, and we are far from 
denying either that mutual choice is often an insufficient 
guide, or that authority may be a good guide. Doubtless mar- 
riages of free choice are not seldom unhappy ; and, on the other 
hand, marriages determined by parental or other authority are 
not seldom happy. But the truth is, that either the one method 
or the other,—either free choice or parental authority,—carries 
with it more of that sense of inevitability ont of which all 
the most sacred ties of life arise, than the scientific method 
which our seeming-wise anthropologists recommend. No 
man can choose for himself the home in which he is born; 
and yet it is in that home that ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
gather up their richest store of happy memories and brightest 
hopes. ‘The mere fact that marriage, like birth, has been deter- 
mined by causes which you cannot control, but which have con- 
trolled you, whether they be due to the authority of others or 
to the destiny of passion, has a great tendency to inspire 
deference and acqniescence. In the one case, mutual choice 
seems to have so little of arbitrary will or caprice in it, that it 
exercises a quite mysterious influence; in the other case, respect 
for the power which determines the deepest and closest tie of life, 
asit determined the earliest, appeases or charms away a great 
deal of the self-will of individual restlessness. But if the sort 
of critical considerations which the anthropologist suggests 
were to take the place of these influences, if a man felt 
that his father, in choosing a wife for him, were, to use one of 
Sir George Campbell's illustrations, choosing on the same 
principles on which a person of good taste would choose a bonnet 
for his daughter, all this sense of deference to a power above 
and beyond us would vanish away. If the young man 
knew that his father had inquired of the family doctor con- 
cerning the livers of the bride’s family ; that he had insisted on 
having for his son a wife of a temper likely to supply that son’s 
deficiencies; that he had, in fact, determined his choice by one 

or two superficial aspects of physique and temperament, con- 
cerning which it would be as easy as possible for him to go 
astray,—then all the reverence for authority would vanish with 
the knowledge of the secret causes determining the father’s 
choice. Probably, indeed, in no country in which mutual 
choice has been recognised as the highest guarantee for the 
happiness of marriage, could parental authority ever again take 
its place; but still less could it take its place if the parental 
authority chose to ground itself avowedly on anthropological 
Principles, and to apply such quack tests of suitability as we have 
described. After all, as the rebellious youth would say, even 
chemical affinities would never have been discovered by the 
chemist’s inspection of the separate elements. No chemist 
could ever have discovered in what proportions, or under 
what conditions, hydrogen and oxygen would combine, by 









merely inspecting them. It was by their actual combina- 
tion, and by that alone, that the stability or instability 
of their union became a thing that could be tested. And 
what is true of chemical affinity must be infinitely truer of 
the much deeper and more subtle affinities in human 
nature. No previous inspection by critical anthropologists will 
determine what are the real affinities between them. The 
attractions between mind and mind are infinitely less easy to 
gauge or estimate, than the attractions between atom and atom. 
It may easily happen that the attractions which first show them- 
selves do not turn out to be all that was hoped, or do turn out 
to be of no real stability or worth; but at least they open the 
way naturally and favourably for the development of much 
closer affinities, while the anthropologist’s notion that the 
sentiment of love should be dispensed with, till the sanction of 
sober criticism has been obtained for it, would be very apt to 
engender an initial mutual repulsion, instead of that great wave 
of attraction which sweeps away at least the first reticences and 
reserves, and makes mutual knowledge easy and possible. The 
great weakness of the many ambitious sciences of modern 
days is that their devotees are so eager to substitute the feeble 
lights they elicit, for those great instincts of Nature which, 
though not founded on theoretic knowledge at all, are full of 
that unconscious guidance of which both our bodily and our 
mental life is in very large proportion made up. Would a child 
ever learn to walk, if he had to follow accurately the directions 
of the teachers of statics and dynamics before he could learn to 
balance and to propel himself? Would he ever fall into the 
discipline of civilised society, if he had to guide himself by the 
philosophy of that society,—a philosophy which is so far behind 
the social art which it tries to explain. It is just the same with 
these empirical teachers of the true principles by which marriage 
may be made to subserve the improvement of the species. They 
recommend principles which are simply impossible, because if 
they could be really followed, hardly one marriage in ten would 
take place at all; and because if they were followed, ten mistakes 
would be made for every one which is made now, and probably 
mistakes ten times as serious as well as ten times as numerous. 
If the Authropological Section of the British Association can 
get no more modest and cautious representative than Sir 
George Campbell, we should think it would do well to dissolve 
itself as quickly as it can. 





IDLENESS IN BRITTANY. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

LET England with a definite, if not a very ambitious, 
plan of a tour in Brittany, and I find myself, my holiday, 
alas! more than half over, still almost at the very first stage of 
my carefully prepared itinerary. The very first it would have 
been, but that to enjoy St. Malo, where I landed, man should 
have four senses rather than five. A more picturesque and in- 
teresting place one could not desire to see. Its ramparts, with their 
still perfect enceinte ; its narrow streets, with tall houses almost 
seeming to meet above ; and, dominating all the place, its cathe- 
dral, with spire of gleaming granite, make it the very ideal of a 
town, as the towns of former days used to be. One evening 
walk, with the moonlit sea seen through an embrasure on the 
one hand, and on the other a black-shadowed street crowned 
with the white, shining spire, has left in my mind one of the 
pictures that never grow faint. But the smells! The guide- 
books tell us that the English have besieged the place more 
than once, and always with ill success ; but what a malebolge it 
must have been with its seven or eight thousand people mewed 
up within the walls, and cut off from the fresh breathing-places 
of the quays and the sands! Possibly they did not feel it,— 
certainly their descendants are blithely unconscious of what 

drives the unacclimatised stranger to distraction. 

St. Malo, then, being impossible, I crossed over the river to 
Dinard, and Dinard having something of the habits of an 
African village, as travellers describe them—going to bed, that 
is, at 2 a.m., and waking at 4—I migrated a little further west- 
ward to St. Enogat, which is to Dinard what Westgate-by-the- 
Sea is to Margate. And now, J’y suis, et j’y reste. And, seriously, 
I think that this is the best kind of holiday that a hard-worked 
man of letters, who has for some time entered on his twelfth 
lustre, can take. I know how great is the charm of the strenua 
inertia, of the alpenstock and the salmon-rod; I know, too, 
what I am losing in leaving unvisited this Breton land, with its 
wild scenery of coast and inland, and its historic and pre- 
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historic monuments ; but there comes a time to men like myself 
when the one thing necessary is to learn to be idle, and here I 
have found the secret. 

This secret of idleness, then, is the great charm of Dinard-St. 
Enogat, and it is a charm which requires a certain combination 
of circumstances before it can be realised. Of course, an 
Englishman anxious to do nothing finds the French division of 
the day not a little helpful. It is not difficult to dispose of the 
couple of hours or so which come between the first déjetimer 
and the second; and after the second, when he has had his 
half-bottle of claret, or pint or so of native cider, he feels 
as little disposed for work as he could possibly desire. But 
something more than this is wanted, for it is quite possible to 
be dull without reaching this rare felicity of idleness. Well, 
here one has a delicious air, soft without the least tendency to 
enervate, a sea which it is always a joy to look upon, beautifully 
blue up to the very verge, and—a charm often wanted at these 
places—shade. As for the sea, indeed, Nature has adapted it 
to the needs of holiday-seeking man with a singular felicity. 
Each coast village has its bay of sand,—sand so firm that it 
does not discolour the water; while the coast-line generally is of 
rock. Rocky islets, sometimes crowned with a fort or light- 
house, vary the prospect, while here and there, as the tide runs 
out, banks of sand, as intensely yellow as can be imagined, show 
up in the middle of the blue water. There are walks through 
villages nestling in orchards now rosy with apples, to Breton 
farms with the quaint accessories of their primitive culture, or 
to the shipbuilding yard in the estuary of the Rance, now almost 
deserted, but recalling memories of the Napoleonic wars. For 
St. Malo, safe behind its barriers of rock, was a very nest of 
privateers, whose gains from English commerce are still fondly 
remembered,—witness the local paper which calls itself Le Vieux 
Corsaive. And, if one carries home tastes beyond the sea, there 
are lawn-tennis, and cricket, and an afternoon rubber at the 
English club. If these amusements do not suffice, there are 
local fétes, regattas, for instance, and races. I went the other 
day to the Cowrses de Dinard, and found them very character- 
istically different from anything of the kind that we have in 
England. One would not expect to see at a race-meeting, say 
at Lewes or Brighton, the clergy of the rural deanery ; but here 
there were the curés with their breviaries in their hands, and 
clerical folk of all degrees. And with the priests were the people, 
old and young, men and women, these latter mostly dressed in 
sober black, and without one glaring colour or tawdry ornament 
among them. There were no roughs, no bad language, no 
drunkenness; the drinking-booths did a little business also, I 
observed, in devotional pictures. In short, it was as cheerful 
and innocent a holiday as ever I saw. 

The worst feature in Dinard life is the incessant gambling, 
and this, I fear, is largely supported by the English visitors. 
One has heard that the French Government is being implored 
to put down by force the tables at Monte Carlo. It can hardly 
do so without mending its ways at home. The casino here may 
be called a private club, though, indeed, any visitor may gain 
admission by paying three francs; but there are also roulette- 
tables kept without hindrance in the public streets. In England, 
playing cards behind a hedge is an offence punishable, and, 
indeed, punished, with imprisonment. I saw the other day at 
home that four evil-doers were caught red-handed by the police, 
who had watched them as carefully as if they were planning a 
murder, with a pack of cards and fivepence in coppers, and sent 
to gaol for a fortnight. This seems absurd, but it is doubtful 
whether, on the whole, they manage these things better in France. 
But, meanwhile, I am forgetting my lesson. 

Frriatvs. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUSINESSLIKE CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Haviye been for many years interested in co-operative 
farming, it was with pleasure that last week I accepted 
an invitation to visit Mr. Bolton King’s farm at Rad- 
bourne, in Warwickshire, and Upton Hill, another farm near 
by, hired of Balliol College, Oxford, and also managed on the 
co-operative system. The few previous attempts to adapt the 
system to farming had, from one cause or another, come to 
grief; and although I had not lost faith in the possibility of 
success, I was prepared, as a practical farmer, to spy out the 











weak spots in the new undertaking. Mr. Craig’s hopeful under- 


a 
taking at Ralahine, Ireland, failed through the bankruptey of 
the landlord who had supplied the capital for carrying on the 
farm, not from any loss incurred in connection with the (0. 
operative farm, but from speculation or gambling quite apart 
from it. Lord George Manners’s scheme succeeded for some 
years, and failed soon after his death, chiefly, if not solely 
because the men were all managers. The Assington experi. 
ment paid well for some time, and then ceased to be yp, 
munerative, and had to be started afresh. When the 
late Speaker, then Mr. Brand, offered to take his men jnt, 
partnership, they declined his offer, having no faith, apparently, 
in the remunerativeness of farming. Mr. Bolton King com. 
menced his undertaking at a less favourable period than that 
of the starting of any other attempt of the kind, and his Success 
seemed to many well-wishers a forlorn-hope. I admit, then, 
that I went to Radbourne prepared to see the elements of 
failure; but I may at once state that I returned with the con. 
viction that if the undertaking does not turn out ultimately 
successful, it will be from misfortune—continued low prices~ 
rather than from any fault in the management. There may, 
perhaps, be somewhat too much tendency to draw freely Upon 
the capital which Mr. Bolton King is ready to advance, and to 
incur the risk of paying increased interest, making expenses 
very heavy and difficult to meet in such bad times as these; 
but the men are quite as anxious as the manager is to have the 
farming done well, and it may be that the heavy expenditure 
in draining, manuring, and machinery will ultimately be 
remunerative. 


The experiment at Radbourne Manor commenced nearly three 
years ago, the present crop being the third gathered in by the 
Association. Mr. King had the farm in hand for two years 
previously, and did something to bring it out of the wretched 
condition in which it was left on the death of the last tenant, 
It was in such a state of poverty and weediness that no tenant 
could be found for it, and many people said it would never be 
worth cultivating again. It is a stiff clay farm on the blue lias, 
very difficult to work, and just the kind of land that tenants in 
many parts of the country have given up in despair. Butin 
his manager, Mr. David Johnson, Mr. Bolton King met witha 
skilled farmer and a man of many resources, who thought he 
saw his way to make the land pay. In the year before the 
Association took the farm in hand, Mr. King agreed to give the 
men a Share in the profits, if there should be any; but the 
state of the land was such that they were not disappointed when 
they failed to get any profits to divide. At Michaelmas, 1883, 
the farm was let to the manager and twelve men and boys at 
about £1 per acre, the area of the farm being 346 acres, and the 
rent £356. The Association hired from the landlord stock and 
implements to the value of £3,304, and borrowed cash to the 
value of £200, agreeing to pay 6 per cent. interest on both 
amounts. The interest may appear heavy; but the risk was 
great, and in the event of success the high interest would be Mr. 
King’s share in what is really a co-partnership business. The 
management was vested in a Committee, composed of the 
manager and two of the men (elected by their associates 
annually). It is important to mention, however, that although 
the two men are at liberty to give their advice freely, the 
manager can do as he pleases about acting upon it, aud 
the men have so much confidence in him that this plao 
works smoothly. The adage which tells us that “too may 
cooks spoil the broth” is in no connection more true thaw 
in that of farming, as has been found at Assington, and 
as I fear will be found elsewhere, in the case of two 
attempts at co-operative farming started this year. Provided 
that a capable manager can be secured—and if a manager 
shows himself to be incapable, he should be quickly got rid of 
there is nothing like giving him a free hand. It was agreed that 
20 per cent. of the net profits in each year, if any, should go to 
a reserve fund until £800 had been accumulated, and 40 per cent 
towards paying off the debt to the landlord. Of the remainder, 
15 per cent. was to go to the manager, and 85 per cent. to be 
divided among the men and boys in proportion to the wages 
received by each during the year. Here I should mention that 
the men receive 3s. a day, wet or dry, in summer, and 2s. 6d. a day 
in winter, or 2s. a week in excess of the ordinary wages of the 
district, with extra payment for overtime, and for working by 
the “piece” in harvest. Thus, even when there is no profit to 
divide, the men have no reason to be discontented, bei 
still better off than their neighbours. It was farther 
arranged that the Association should be able to claim 
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—— 
for all unexhausted improvements, and the landlord for all 
Ate tions. I believe that the landlord has put the buildings 
dilapidatio : 2 : oo 
- god order, built new cottages, and provided tiles for draining 
2 his own expense, without charging interest; but of this I am 
i certain. This seems to be the case, from the fact that the 
slorest charged in the second annual account is only about 
£18 more than was charged in the first, and there had certainly 
heen expenditure on buildings and drain-pipes in the meantime. 
At the end of the first year, there was a profit to divide among 
the men. I understood the manager to say it was about £100; 
bat I see only £57 18s. 9d. in the balance-sheet. About £50 
gorth of milk, however, had been distributed gratis among the 
men, and perhaps that accounts for the difference. At the end 
of the second year—that is, at Michaelmas, 1885—the balance- 
sheet showed a loss of £612 19s. 8d., owing to the great depre- 
ciation in the value of live stock, apart from which there would 
have been a profit of £200. This year it is feared that there 
rill again be a loss, though not a heavy one. If prices go up, 
as seem likely, however, there may yet be a profit. The men 
appear to be not at all discouraged, as they recognise the great 
fall in the values of all kinds of farm produce as a misfortune 
which neither they nor their manager could prevent; and as their 
crops get larger and larger, owing to the great improvement in 
the condition of the farm, they hope to do better. 

In driving up to Radbourne Manor, which is six and a half 
miles from Southam Road—the station nest, on the Oxford side, 
to Leamington—it was easy to see when the farm was reached. 
Some substantial new cottages came into view, and the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the crops and pastures, compared 
with that of the adjoining farm, was very striking. ‘Two of the 
stoutest pieces of wheat and the two best pieces of oats that I 
have seen this year were visible from the road. The meadows 
had been covered, like those on the next farm, with ant-hills; 
bat these had all been done away with, and the grass had been 
greatly improved by manuring it. On walking over the land, 
{ found it to be in an excellent state of cultivation. It has been 
heavily manured, partly with town manure brought from 
Birmingham by the canal which runs through the farm. The 
men, I was told, worked with a will, feeling that they were 
working for themselves. About a third of the crops on the 
arable land had been cut by a reaping-machine, except a piece of 
oats too much laid, which had to be cut by hand. The arable 
land was cropped with 31 acres of wheat, 20 of barley, 37 of 
oats, 29 of clover, 9 of rye and vetches, 3} of mangolds, 7 of 
turnips, and 7 of beans. ‘The beans were light, and one 
piece of oats was not heavy. The barley I did not see, but was 
told it was stout. The roots were moderately promising. The 
rest of the farm is under grass. ‘Thirty-five dairy cows are kept, 
the milk being made into butter and cheese, under the able 
superintendence—and not superintendence only—of Mrs. John- 
son. There are from fifty to sixty head of cattle, besides the 
cows, kept through the winter, and fattened off then or in the 
following spring or summer. A breeding flock of 110 ewes is 
kept, the lambs being fattened. All the fat stock, dairy pro- 
duce, poultry, and eggs are sent to a shop at Birmingham con- 
nected with the farm, the live stock being killed before being 
sent. This is an excellent feature of the business, retail prices, 
after deducting commission paid to the owners of the shop, 
being realised. But this is not all, for all the wheat is ground 
by steam on the farm, the flour being sent to the shop to be 
made into bread and sold, while the “ offal” is consumed by the 
stock on the farm. ‘he other corn, except that consumed at 
home, is also sent to be sold by retail. 

Mr. Johnson relies chiefly on ensilage as winter food for the 
live stock ; and as proof of his ingenuity, it may be mentioned 
that he has invented two systems of pressure, one fora silo, and 
the other for what is called an ensilage stack. The former is 
the simplest system of continuous pressure I have seen, and 
the latter is about the most powerful, great power of compres- 
sion being needed for preserving green fodder in stacks out- 
doors. Within the strong iron uprights which afford the means 
of pressure there are about 200 tons of ensilage, and there is 
toom for 300 tons more, part only of which will be forthcoming. 
The ensilage is quite sweet in the stack, and so is some in two 
silos under cover, Mr. Fry’s system of sweet ensilage having 

been followed. Last year, Mr. Johnson obtained two prizes for 
Mr. Johnson believes that a ton 
of sweet ensilage is superior in feeding value to a ton of hay. 
There is, however, a very large stack of hay on the premises. 

A distinct Association was started on hiring Upton Hill, 408 


acres in extent, in the autumn of 1884. The rent agreed upon 
was 7s. 6d. per acre for the first year, 10s. for the second, 
12s. 6d. for the third, and 15s. afterwards. There is no lease, 
but all tenants’ improvements are to be paid for. This farm is 
nicely undulating, being thus well suited for getting rid of 
surplus water. Like Radbourne Manor, it had been “in hand” 
for some years before being taken by Mr. Bolton King, no tenant 
being forthcoming, and it had got into a dreadful condition. 
Some of the fields are still terribly foul with weeds. Part of it 
is a limestone brash, and as it will carry sheep all the year round, 
the system of farming pursued on it differs materially from 
that followed at Radbourne Manor, roots being extensively 
grown. Fifteen dairy cows, 20 store cattle, and 140 ewes are 
kept at present on the farm, which will carry more stock when 
it has been brought into good order. All the milk of the cows 
is sent to the Birmingham shop, where it is sold at 10d. per 
gallon over the counter, or at ls. if sent round to customers. 
These are much better prices than are commonly obtained 
for milk by dairy farmers at the present time; but there are 
probably a small commission and the expense of rail carriage to 
be deducted. I was much pleased with the appearance of Upton 
Hill, and expect to learn before long that it has been made to 
pay. The men there, I was told, are full of hope, and work with 
great zeal and efficiency. Last year’s harvest was their first. 
There was no profit, and was not expected to be any. The 
crops this year are not equal to those at Radbourae Manor; but 
some of them are very good. ‘I'welve men and four boys make 
up the Association, Mr. Johnson being the manager. The 
system of management and co-operation is the same as that of 
Radbourne. 

Mr. Bolton King, who lives during the summer months a few 
miles from Radbourne, kindly came over to meet me, and I 
learned from him that he rather dreaded than courted publicity 
for his undertaking. He fears that others may hastily imitate 
it after a fashion, without taking the very careful precautions 
essential to success, and thus bring co-operative farming into 
discredit. He considers a ten years’ trial of his scheme necessary 
before it can be fairly cited as an example of success or failure. 
Mr. King spends a great deal of time at the two farms, where 
his cheerful presence, kindly encouragement, and useful advice 
are always welcomed by the men. It was pleasant to see him 
shake hands with a group of harvesters, and sit down to chat 
with them as they rested for their afternoon meal,—their “ bever,” 
it would be termed in my own district. When Mr. King is not 
at or near Radbourue, most of his time is spent at Toynbee Hall, 
of which he is the principal supporter. Few young men of 
fortune, fresh from College, use their time and wealth as well, 
and every one must heartily wish success to the beneficent under- 
takings to which he is devoting the best years of his life. He 
has been very fortunate in meeting with a coadjutor as eminently 
capable and as enthusiastic for co-operation as Mr. David 
Johnson undoubtedly is. It required the courage of enthusiasts 
to test their ideal by taking in hand two discredited and deserted 
farms; and if success should ultimately reward the efforts of 
Mr. King, his manager, and the fine body of labourers asso- 
ciated with them, the credit will be all the greater on that 
account. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ocean 
MR. PARNELL AND IRISH OUTRAGES. 
To THE EpitTor OF THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sirn.—1. My former letter was a specitic disproof of a specific 
charge. With reference to the one which you were good enough 
to print in your issue of September 4th, you have privately asked 
me to produce what Mr. Parnell “has said discouraging 
outrages before the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill,” 
thereby showing that you still believe your previous allegation— 
viz., that Mr. Parnell had never condemned outrage—to be true. 
You have only to reprint Mr. Parnell’s manifesto at the time of 
Lord F. Cavendish’s murder, and you will have my answer, and 
as the question is solely one of fact, that will settle it. 

2. I contended that, believing how the Government action 
would end, Mr. Parnell did well, not ill, by expressing his 
belief in Parliament. You do not answer this; but his speech 
on Friday, coming after your article was written, must, I think, 
have caused you some qualms. 

3. To justify your attitude towards Mr. Parnell, you have 
gleaned from all his many speeches, extending over many years, 











and made under every sort of provocation—amid the savage 
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insults of newspapers, with evictions going on unchecked, and 
himself or his friends thrown into prison and lying on a plank- 
bed—two or three expressions, one of them minus the context, 
which you consider evidence. Excuse my saying that they 
remind me of nothing so much as that meagre meal of 
lichen with which the ravenous Arctic explorer stays his 
hunger after long scraping of the rocks. To save space, 
I will take only your strongest point,—the sentence in 
the New Ross speech, “just after a brutal murder.” To 
men sympathising with a brutal marder, Mr. Parnell—who 
might, remember, have said nothing at all—said just what was 
most likely to prevent murder, viz., that it was a blunder 
injurious to their canse. You always assume that Mr. Parnell 
was bound to stand in a white sheet on every platform, pro- 
testing against outrages and that he was no assassin. I entirely 
deny it. Messrs. Cobden and Bright might have as well come 
to the Anti-Corn-Law meetings with rick-ashes on their heads, 
and have made arson their perpetual text. But you mete out 
two measures to two men. Supposing Mr. Parnell had gone 
stumping Kerry with the cry, “ Wave, Kerry, all thy banners 
wave,” &c., you would have written of him—but not as you 
did of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—in your words of 
September 4th, as “recommending forcible resistance” to 
men likely to have “unscrupulous recourse to it.” If 
Mr. Parnell had been the sinner, would you have wound 
up with this mild moral:—* We cannot wonder that he 
is now called to account for the wild words and wild letter 
of the guerilla leader with a vehemence which is, we think, 
in excess of reason and moderation!” No! nor does it 
enter into your head to hold Lord Salisbury responsible for 
his guerillas. And yet, as if you were proving your case, 
you devote a whole column to “the wild words” of this 
or that Mr. (or Mrs.) Harris who may be said to have abetted 
outrage, omitting, of course, all that Mr. Davitt and others have 
said against it. The fact is that on certain great occasions, Mr. 
Parnell has spoken of outrage, as a leader should, in a dignified, 
self-respectful way. Youadmit you have no proof against him ; 
but in order to make him correspond with a monster of your 
own manufacture, you assume that he sceretly fosters what he 
openly repudiates. Common-sense teaches me what Mr. Parnell 
has said,—that ontrages are against his interest; and I prefer to 
your suspicions the deliberate judgment of a man with the 
best data for judgment. Lord Spencer has, by implication, 
condemned your condemnation by publicly acqnitting Mr. 
Parnell. 

+, You mix up a number of points irrelevant to the question 
atissue. Mr. Parnell does net edit United Ireland, the ferocity 
of which has, I should say, not exceeded the ferocity of 
some English newspapers against his party. You condemn, 
he upholds, non-payment of rent and legal boycotting as the 
only possible reprisal against legal oppression. But that is not 
what we are discussing, any more than we are whether it is 
right for a parson to take good coin from a bad Christian for 
his church plate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Minehead, September 6th. A. H. Beusty. 

[We cannot argue with a man who takes Mr. Beesly’s position, 
and sees no harm in the organisation of boycotting, which has, 
in our belief, demoratisel Ireland more than violent crime itself, 
Moreover, we hold the evidence that Mr. Parnell palliated and 
by his words effectively encouraged the outrages committed 
by the agents of the Lan] League to be overwhelming. The 
condemnation of the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
was, of course, honest enough. But it was the steady and 
indignant condemnation of all outrages that was needful, not 
the condemnation of the one which almost paralysed Mr. Parnell 
and nearly caused the collapse of his agitation. Mr. Parnell 
appears to us none the better for the statesmanlike moderation 
which he is now displaying. We quite admit it, and should like to 
see the Goverament utilising it. But statesmanlike moderation 
when that is his cue, is no palliation for an equally statesmanlike 
propaganda of criminal boycotting when that was his cue. As 
for declarations in favour of open war, we have never regarded 
them with any moral indignation, when made on either side, 
except so far as they were obviously hopeless, and therefore cruel. 
If the National League had instigated to a rebellion of which they 
were hopeful, we should have thought their conduct noble com- 
pared to that in which they have been actually engaged when 
stimulating secret crime. We have never condemned very gravely 
the rebellion of 1848.—Ep. Spectator.) 








a’ 

THE RADICALS AND THE OBSTRUCTIONISts, 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—In your article of September 4th, entitled “The State of 
Parties,” you appeal to Liberals not to ally themselyes too 
closely with the Irish Nationalist representatives, you warn 
them against earning the name “ obstructionists,” and you 
emphasise appeal and warning by a reference to the Proceedings 
here on Thursday. 

I venture to think the action of Liberals that night, and 
particularly that of Mr. Dillwyn (whose name you mention) 
received a most emphatic justification from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the very next evening. For what then happened ? 

On Thursday, Lord R. Churchill was defiant to the last 
degree ; on Friday, he was courtesy and conciliation itself, 
When Mr. Parnell, in a speech saturated with the moderation 
and statesmanship which are the attributes of power, declared 
his intention (after the refusal of the Government) of bringing 
forward a Bill to alleviate some of the most pressing grievances 
of the land system, how was he met? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said :—‘* We recognise that the responsibility of the 
honourable Member for Cork is as great perhaps as that of any 
individual in the House, and I will admit that it is not altogether 
unreasonable if the honourable Member for Cork, acting under 
that great sense of responsibility, and supported by his followers 
and others in this House, considers it to be his duty, and 
believes that it can possibly lead to any useful result, to place 
in detail in the form of a Bill his views of what is 
necessary to be done in regard to the land question in Ireland 
immediately, that we should admit that those views are 
undoubtedly worthy of the consideration of the House and of 
the Goverument;” and further:—‘ I can only say that if the 
honourable Member for Cork desires before the Session closes, 
at a moment when it may be most convenient to himself and to 
the House, and when his proposals are prepared, that a special 
sitting of the House should be set apart for the exposition and 
discussion of his proposals, the Government would be prepared 
to meet him to that extent.” 

Well, Sir, we who supported Mr. Gladstone's Bill viewed the 
welcome and approval it received from the Constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people as one of its main merits. We 
have always contended, and still contend, that their voice must 
not only be consulted, but largely acted upon, in the solution of 
the Irish problem. The step taken by the leader of the Con- 
servative Party on Friday night is one of the many signs which 
confirm our belief that this view (resting as it does on apprecia- 
tion of the representative principle) must and will in the end 
prevail. 

How far the resolute attitude of the Opposition on Thursday 
was the cause of the demeanour and promise of Lord R. Churchill 
on Triday, is and must be matter of opinion. But there are 
those who have no doubt on the subject.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ifouse of Commons, September 7th. J. E. Exus. 


[We approved heartily of Mr. Dillwyn’s protest against 
pressing on the Report of the Address without notice, against 
the wish of a substantial minority. And we were glad to find 
that Lord Randolph Churchill paid as much respect to Mr 
Dillwyn on Thursday week as he did to Mr, Parnell on Friday 
week. But as for the Irish obstructionism of last week, thatis 
quite a different affair. It was discreditable, and will involve i 
discredit all those who participate in it—Ep. Spectutor- } 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘ Sprcrator.” | 
Sirn,—You take me to task for imputing to Mr. Gladstone in my 
criticism of his pamphlet, “motives which are not worthy 
motives.’ I have proved, as I think, that he has been pre 
sumably actuated by the common motives of party leaders, who 
take up questions and cries for the purpose of ousting their 
opponents, and helping themselves and the party into power, 
No man ever invited judgment on the springs of his actions 
more distinctly than does Mr. Gladstone in this autobio- 
graphical pamphlet. No one ever challenged a_ severe 
judgment more clearly than he does in painting himsel, 
after all that has taken place, as the consistent upholder 
of a policy of justice and humanity towards Ireland, and 
his opponents as the advocates of a policy of injustice and 
inhumanity, in which they are only prevented from persisting 
by his power and their fears. I say nothing of such epithets 
as “ pot-valiant ” aud “ savage,” or of charges of “ systematt 
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=. , 
misrepresentation,” “unworthy appealing to selfishness,” 


« griting what itis too much for Christian charity to suppose 
that we believe,” “ hitting foul,” and “ using weapons prohibited 
by the laws of war.” The last charge extends to you, if you 
pave ever described Mr. Gladstone’s policy as Separation. 

[ would gladly hear your own candid opinion as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s motives for,—(1), Stirring up the “ masses” against 
the “classes 3” (2), setting Scotland and Wales as well as Ireland 
against England, and assailing the incorporating Union ; (3), 
inging over the Purchase Bil, to which le had distinctly 
pledged his honour, and “throwing the Irish landlords to the 
wolves.” The last expression, if I remember rightly, is your 
own. I should also be glad to hear your judgment as to the 
honesty of the pretext on which the Purchase Billis abandoned, 
yiz, that the country, in the late Election, pronounced against 
the Purchase Bill, and not against the Home-rule Bill. 

The hand of this man’s ambition is on the life of the nation 
and he is spreading discord, class-hatred, and disunion on every 
side. Fastidiousness in dealing with his apologies, which are 
also indictments of those who resist his designs, seems to me to 
be out of place —I am, Sir, &e., GoLpwin Siti. 

'Mr. Goldwin Smith must know our view of these matters 
perfectly well, if he has done us the honour to read the Spectator. 
We have expressed it over and over again. We do not defend 
all or neatly all Mr. Gladstone's expressions. We do not defend 
all or nearly all Mr. Goldwin Smith’s expressions. We think 
that the protagonists on both sides take a far less candid view 
than they might take of their opponents.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ACADEMY REFORM. 
|To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sin,—There is so much that must commend itself to the 

thoughtful and impartial reader in your eminently practical and 

suggestive article on the “ Reform of the Royal Academy,” 
published in the Spectator of August 28th last, that one can but 
the more regret the very singular omission which the writer has 
made in the detailed provisions of his scheme. Painting of 
both kinds is mentioned, and sculpture is included, while the 

“minor five arts” of reproduction, engraving, etching, decora- 

tive design, tapestry, stained glass, paper patterning, and 

decorative pottery are all rightly provided for; but what of the 
oldest and chiefest of the fine arts—Architecture ? No doubt ex- 
perience at Burlington House long ago has taught us how very 
lightly the art of the architect is frequently estimated by those 
whose object, sometimes at least, seems chiefly to consist in the 
advantageous display and consequent sale of the pictures which 
they have produced. Necessarily, too, perhaps by the very nature 
of things, architecture must always more or less appear at a 
disadvantage in competition with popular paintings and sculp- 
ture, for in them at once is seen the actual and completed work, 
whereas with architecture the building itself must be studied 
to be rightly judged, and therefore, no exhibition drawing 
of it, however good, can furnish a perfectly satisfactory substi- 
tate for this study. But then, the annual exhibition at least 
should not be the first consideration of a truly National 
Academy of Fine Arts. If it be urged that the Royal Academy 
is only a private society, as some of its members have contended, 
the natural reply surely is that such a line of argument is 
merely begging the whole question. Technically, an assertion 
of this kind may be true, but actually it is not so. The public 
contribute as much towards the eminence of the Royal Academy 
as the members of that body do. Pristine prerogatives necessarily 
entail corresponding responsibilities. The primary duty surely 
of such an institution is the cultivation and promotion of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, and no scheme of reform, 
however admirable otherwise, can be satisfactory unless all three 
of the arts are adequately provided for, the subsidiary arts being 
at the same time accorded their proper places. At present, the 
Professor's chair for Architecture is vacant, as it has been for 
many years, at Burlington House, and year by year outsiders 
have been engaged to lecture to the students on Egyptian 
arch logy or old coins, and similar subjects; in fact, there 
have been no really good practical lectures on architecture 
systematically arranged since Sir Gilbert Scott’s splendid series 
on the use of the dome in Gothic buildings. 

As for the annual exhibition, I for one never could under- 
stand the method upon which the choice is made, and I have 
personally had a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the 
Architectural Gallery for many years continuously; indeed, 
possibly few exhibitors there have been more fortunate as to the 








number of drawings accepted for exhibition than I have (one 
year, as a special instance worth naming, nearer twenty than a 
dozen of my drawings being hung either in my own name or by 
other architects), so that individually I have certainly no reason 
to complain, save to remark that often my best drawings have 
had to make way for my less important ones; but this probably 
is but a usual experience. Drawings which have been more 
than once rejected are, without any apparently fresh reason, 
suddenly placed on the line or in some important position; and 
this, be it remarked, often after the special interest connected 
with the particular design, as a work of the year, has passed 
away. The exhibition this summer, for example, in a marked 
way illustrated this sort of thing, inasmuch as many of the 
drawings occupying the most conspicuous places in the Gallery 
were rejected and returned to their owners last year. I have 
not unfrequently known good drawings by well-known men of 
interesting designs rejected, and commonplace drawings of poor 
buildings by unknown men sometimes well placed, and I have 
also noticed unsuccessful designs from public competitions (at 
times, almost forgotten ones) admirably hung, while the chosen 
designs were refused. In some cases, the comparative merits of 
the compositions may have warranted this; but at least it should 
not have been so in respect to the Royal Academy students’ com- 
petition, and yet one has seen the first-prize design either con- 
spicuous by its absence or badly bung, while another design 
from the same competition was allowed to occupy a prominent 
position. Leading architects, in consequence of this state of 
things, hardly care to exhibit, and members of the Academy 
itself so lightly value the exhibition as not to be represented. 
Thus, Mr. G. F. Bodley has sent nothing for several seasons, 
and neither Mr. Norman Shaw nor Mr. Pearson had anything 
there this year. In conclusion, just one allusion to France as 
a corollary. The architect of the National Opera House at 
Paris, M. Charles Garnier, is this year, by turn, the President of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. Mavnrice B. Apass. 

THE RIPON MILLENARY. 

{To tHe Eprror oF THe ** Spxctator.” 
Sirn,—I had not thought of saying a word about the late goings- 
on at Ripon. They were a very fine thing for the reporters to 
have to report, and one thought that when they had done 
reporting, the thing might have passed away, like any other 
comedy of the moment. The Ripon Millenary was, after all, 
hardly so grotesquely absurd as the millenary of University 
College. 

But when it is gravely argued in the Spectator that “the 
tradition which dates the incorporation of Ripon from Alfred 
rests on a good substratum of probable evidence,” then the 
lover of historic truth must speak out. The “ tradition,” it 
seems, is simply the assertion of a local antiquary in 1733, who 
“remarks from an ancient MS.” that Ripoa was “ incorporated” 
by Alfred in 886. Of the date or the whereabouts cf the MS., 
of the words in which it makes the assertion, we are told 
nothing. 
thivg perfectly possible and highly probable, would have no 
further weight with the critical historian than to make him look 
about to see whether any contirmation of the story could be 
found in any better authority. 

But it is not too much to say that, if we are to believe the 
statement of Gent’s MS., we must throw aside all the 
applied to the early history 
Ve are asked to believe —— 

Virst, that an English town was incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 886. 


Such a statement as this, even if it asserted some- 


simply 
resulis of historical scholarship as 
of Eugland. 


Secondly, that a West-Saxon King exercised king! 
in Northumberland in 886. 

To any historical scholar I need say nothing more. It sounds 
much as the statement that the earth is flat sounds to an 
astronomer. 


y authority 


Only the general public has made greater way in 
astronomy than it has in history. It is clear that many people 
still look on Alfred as King of all England, sitting perhaps at 
Westminster, and sending out charters to all parts of what 
passes for England now. 

There is nothing in any authentic record to suggest ary 
dealings with Ripon, or any other place in Northumberland in 
the year 880, unless it be the remarkable passage in the 
Chronicles which describes something which looks like homage 
as done to him in that year by the whole English kin, save 
those that were under the Danes. Rather slender evidence 
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surely for the incorpora‘ion of a town in a land that was under 
the Danes. 

But I suspect we must go further back for the origin of the 
story. The church of Ripon need not have waited till 1886 to 
keep a good deal more than its millenary. In €61 (Beda, 
H. E., v., 19), Halhfrith, King of the Northumbrians, gave to 
Wilfrith the monastery of Ripon, which had been already founded 
by Eata. In 687, Faldfrith, King of the Northumbrians, restored 
Wilfrith to his bishopric. Is not this the key to the story ? The 
names of these two Northumbrian kings, Zalh-friS and Fald- 
fri8, are not, in their Old-English forms, very like West-Saxon 
4H 'f-red. But in Latin the names often take shapes—Alfridus 
and Alfredus, for instance—which may easily be confounded, and 
the difference of two hundred years would most likely be a trifle 
to Gent, or to the writer of his “ancient MS.” My only fear 
is a personal one. If there be a “ Positive Philosopher” in 
Ripon, I may be set down as a “ pedantic nuisance,” or a “ dis- 
grace to literature,” for attempting so to use written char- 
acters as to distinguish between the three names and the three 
men. 

Of the “tradition” about Aithelstan, I can say nothing. 
Tradition has been very busy about Aithelstan, and history has 
something to say also. But even William of Malmesbury, who 
is fullest about him, does not take him to Ripon. As for the 
charter to Ripon attributed to him (Cod. Dipl., ii, 185; Mon. 
Angl.,ii., 133), Kemble marks it as spurious, and a less profound 
scholar than Kembie might see its spuriousness at a glance. 
Athelstan is made to call himself ew Dei gratia regni Angliae. 
We need go no further; but the charter is full of phrases 
showing it to be two or three centuries later than A‘thelstan’s 
day. And granting it to be genuine, what then? It is a grant 
to the church of Ripon, not to the town. 

I should recommend the people of Ripon to look up their 
civic archives in the twelfth century. They might there find 
such another charter as that which Archbishop Thurstan 
granted to the sister-town of Beverley (Stubbs, Select Charters, 
p. 105). That isthe most likely time for the municipal existence 
of the town to begin. In all that has been quoted as yet, there 
has been an odd confusion between the town and the church. 
Tam strongly inclined to believe that the notion that J/f-red 
did something for the town in 886 is simply a perversion of the 
perfectly true statement that Malh-friS did something for the 
church in 661 or earlier.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 

Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset, September 6th. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK AT THE “ COLINDERIKES.” 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Doubtless there are many clergymen, employers, and 
others who desire at the present moment to facilitate the visits 
of workmen to the Indian aud Colonial Exhibition; and it is 
generally known that to meet this object the admission-fee has 
been reduced to an almost nominal sum, while the railway fares 
have also been lowered. There is, however, an equally important 
step which has always been too much lost sight of,—that of 
enabling the working-class visitors to derive the full benefit of 
such collections from an educational point of view. There has 
been an absence of organised effort to provide intelligent 
guidance in knowing how to observe and what to observe. 
Consequently, such Exhibitions are too often little better than a 
peep-show to thousands to whom they might be of great 

practical service. 

I am glad, therefore, to be able to call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that this want is being excellently provided 
for at the present time by Mr. E. J. Marshall, Head Master of 
the Brighton Grammar School. In the first instance, he pre- 
pared for his boys lectures and printed notes on the contents of 
the Exhibition, in order that the chief points of interest in 
each department might be indicated, and the attention drawn to 
the lessons to be derived therefrom, the visitors being also led to 
put to themselves questions which were printed in the “ Notes.” 
These latter were interleaved with blank pages, so that the 
questions might be answered in writing, there and then. 

The practical value of this plan of indicating the knowledge 
and the conclusions to be obtained from the several exhibits, 
became so obvious in working it out, that Mr. Marshall was 
anxious to extend the advantage to a larger body of persons. 
On being invited, therefore, by the Working-Men’s Club and 
Institute Union to prepare an enlarged edition of his “ Notes,” 
and a new course of lectures for the members of the clubs 


a 
affiliated to the Union, he most readily complied. The Conferencg 
Hall was at once placed by the Prince of Wales at the Service 
of Mr. Marshall and the Union for a succession of Saturda: 
afternoons, and a large number of workmen are now availing 
themselves of this excellent provision, each being furnished with 
a copy of the “ Notes of Lectures.” 

I do not like to suggest that Mr. Marshall should be askeg to 
undertake further labour, so as to continue these services in. 
definitely ; but I know that he will, if asked, be very glad to give 
all the aid and advice in his power to others desirous of following 
in his footsteps. Any one who proposes to give such lectures 
will find the “ Notes” most useful as a basis. In fact, they only 
need development, for they are full of facts and suggestions, and 
may be advantageously furnished to visitors, even without the 
accompanying oral instruction. They consist of a pamphlet of 
sixty pages, illustrated by outline maps; are published at six. 
pence by W. E. Clowes and Sons, 13 Charing Cross; and are 
sold there, as well as at the Exhibition. <A reduction will be 
made in price for a large number of copies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hopeson Prarz, 


“YOUNG SIR RICHARD.” 
{To THE EpiTorR or THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your list of new books for this week, you mention one 
of mive thus :—“ Young (Sir R), by H. F. Charles.” As Iam 
naturally, if not foolishly, anxious about the identity of my 
children, perhaps you will allow me to point out that the title 
of the book really is “ Young Sir Richard.”—I an, Sir, &e,, 

London, September 4th. H. Freperick Crartes, 








POETRY. 
eat 
HORACE’S PATRIOTIC LAMENT, 
(EPODE 16, ALTERA JAM TERITUR.) 
i? 

ANOTHER age ground down by civil strife! 
Rome by her children impious and accurst 

Down-trampled out of life! 
Great Rome, our Rome, our mother, she that erst 
Rolled back the Marsian; scattered the array 
Of old Etruria’s monarch, Porsena; 
Humbled the pride of Capua; braved the sword 
Of Spartacus; the blue-eyed German horde; 

The craft and fury of the Gaul; 
And him abhorred by mothers, Hannibal. 


Il. 
Amid her streets,—her temples nigh,— 
The mountain-wolf shall unmolested lie ; 
O’er her cold ashes the Barbarian ride ; 
The war-horse spurn the tomb 
Of Romulus, and from earth’s sacred womb 
Scatter the dust that storms and suns defied. 


TIL 
How meet this ruin? Swear as swore 
That doomed Phocoean race of yore, 
To leave their fields, their loved abodes, 
The altars of their household gods; 
To tempt new seas, and stretch their sail 
Full-blown before the driving gale: 
Be yours, submissive still to Fate, 
Like them self-sentenced, yet elate, 

Fearless o’er Ocean’s trackless waste to fly 

To lands unshamed, and Liberty. 


IV. 

Romans! Is this your will? Then from the shore 
Launch forth your ships: the Gods approve: obey 

Yon bird of Fate that points the way :— 
But first make oath: swear to return no more! 
Sooner shall rocks rise from their ocean grave, 

‘ And float, upheaved, upon the wave; 
Sooner shall Padus lave 

Matinus’ summit crowned with pine; 

Sooner shall cloud-capped Apernine 
Rush to the Tyrrhene sea ; tigers unite 

With hinds, the ringdove with the kite,— 
Than we return. Such, Romans, be your oath! 





Let cowards press their beds of sloth ;— 
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Forth, manly spirits, womanish tears disdain ; 
Forsake the Etruscan shores, and dare the boundless main. 
Vs 
Hence, self-devoted, go, 
Ye who love honour best :— 
Visions of glory rush upon mine eyes ; 
Prophetic voices rise :— 
See, see before us distant glow 
Through the thin dawn mists of the West 
Rich sunlit plains, and hi!l-tops gemmed with snow, 
‘Lhe Islands of the Blest. 
vi. 
There the grey olive, year by year, 
Yields its unfailing fruitage; there the vine 
Ripens, unpruned, its clusters into wine; 
There figs, ungraffed, their russet harvest grow, 
And fields, unploughed, their wealth on man bestow; 
There from the caverned ilex sere 
Wells the wild honey trickling slow ; 
There herds and flocks unbidden bring 
At eve their milky offering ; 
There from the crag’s embattled steep 
The laughing waters leap. 
No wolf around the sheep-fold striding 
With muttered roar the sleeping lamb affrights; 
No venomed snakes obscurely gliding 
Sway the tall herbage; no destroying blights, 
Nor storm, nor flood, nor scorching suns, despoil, 
Such is the will of Jove, the teeming soil. 


VIL. 
Blest summer shores, untrod 

By Jason, or the Colchian sorceress, 
By Tyrian rover, or the wearied crew 
Of sage Ulysses in their dire distress ! 
Merciful gift of a relenting God, 
Home of the homeless, pre-ordained for you! 

Last vestige of the age of gold, 

Last refuge of the good and bold, 
From stars malign, from plague and tempest free, 
Far ’mid the Western waves a secret sanctuary ! 


Sternen E. pe VERE. 








BOOKS. 


— —— 
“ ANDALOUSIE ET PORTUGAL.”* 

Few people are probably aware that the most brilliant French 
female writer, next to George Sand, of the last half-century is 
the Countess Agénor de Gasparin. And yet how strange, how 
paradoxical, is the contrast! The woman whose stormy life had 
made shipwreck, so far as the sexual relations are concerned, of 
the moral law, the friend, or more than the friend, of social and 
moral revolutionists, writes in a style of the purest classical 
grace. She has probably enriched the French dictionary with 
more words than any other author, yet none—or scarcely any— 
of them are coins of her own mintage; rather pearls which she 
has rescued from being trodden under foot, disdained jewels of 
the peasant. But the style of the devout Christian lady whose 
husband is her second self is abrupt, passionate, audacious often 
in its neologism, seldom a model, frequently a marvel. The one 
paints Nature, touch by touch, so delicately, that it grows by 
degrees into self-luminous beauty; the other flashes upon it a 
light so vivid, that the scene bursts upon us in sudden splendour. 
Compare these two pictures, the former, from George Sand, of 
the neighbourhood of Crévant, in the Berry; the latter, from the 
work under review, of a pass in Southern Spain :— 

“Tt was an oasis of granite and greenness, a labyrinth where all 
was a refuge and a mystery. Everywhere big, rounded blocks, either 
coming out of the earth or climbing on one another like rolled stones, 
small, hollow Janes, all uneven, where narrow carts had much ado to 
pass along, others smaller still, where they could pass no longer, and 
which sank into the sands, crossed by running waters in which one 
might without sinking walk. Over all this a splendid vegetation. 
Enormous chestnut-trees on all the hills, in the bottoms, thick bushes, 
wild pear-trees covered with fruit, woodbines all in flower, hollies and 
junipers as big as trees, running roots which made bridges over the 


sands which had given way, or which dragged themselves along like 
monstrous snakes.” —G. Sanp, Nanon. 





* Andalousie et Portujil. Par l’Auteur des ‘‘ Horizons Prochains,” Paris: 
‘mann Lévy. 





‘“ And then the col suddenly discovered itself; the haunch of the 
last peak is in sunlight, and here we are, at one fling, carried into 
full heroic symphony! All the summits, all the crests, all the shelving 
planes before us go on to end in the sea. These, their profile cut out 
in the transparent air, rush to it with one precipitate bound. Others 
meet the blue abysses with softnesses of outline, bathed in and still 
further softened by I know not what vaporous fluidity. We have 
two Continents stretched at our feet; Europe, Africa; the Mediter- 
ranean, the ocean almost. The mountain slopes lead one’s gaze into 
these lowlands steeped in light. The prospect swims in the azare. 
Itisimmutable. And yet the vibrations, the radiance, this prodigious 
brilliancy of colours, the limpidness of the atmosphere, idealise the 
view 80 as to carry it off, so to speak, into a higher region. One 
would say that the picture is about to detach itself from the earth, 
to rise, to float higher, higher still, and vanish into the ether.” 

The story of the work isa somewhat singular one. The travels 
which it describes took place in 1867; the book was in the 
press when the Franco-German war broke out; then part of 
the MS. was lost during the Commune, and had to be restored 
from the author’s notes. Since then, indeed, the writer’s 
husband, the excellent Count Agénor de Gasparin, to whom 
many of the letters appear to be addressed, but who seems to 
have been of the party for a good part of the way, has gone to 
his rest, so that we have in the work before us the last literary 
outcome of the writer’s earthly happiness. The narrative, 
between the departure from Madrid on April 14th, to the quit- 
ting Oporto on May 25th, covers the season during which the 
Iberian countries, before their fiery summer sun has quite burnt 
half the land brown, display a marvellous loveliness, and when 
their most rugged mountains, from every ledge that can husband 
a few inches of soil, burst forth into tufts of many-coloured 
flowers. And no traveller has ever felt more fully, expressed 
more vividly, than Madame de Gasparin, the fascinations of 
such a nature. The tour comprised Cordova, Seville, Malaga, 
Grenada; an attempted ride of some forty-five miles to Gibraltar, 
which ended half-way in a voyage by steamer; an excursion 
to Tangier; a further ride from San Roque to Vejer, Cadiz, 
Lisbon and its environs, Coimbra, Oporto. Nothing much out 
of the way, it will be seen, and yet apart from some little super- 
fluity of historical recollections, which the experienced reader 
will easily skip, the freshness of the book is throughout 
entrancing. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of Madame de Gasparin’s writing 
is that she is too thoroughly Christian not to be absolutely 
human. No one, for instance, has ever rendered with a bolder 
touch the fascination of gitano dancing. ‘Though she may be 
entirely innocent of the special lore of a Borrow or a Leland, 
neither of them has ever depicted the Rommany with a more 
thorough friendliness. A dozen splendid pages on the subject 
conclude with the following alto rilievo of a new-married gipsy 
couple :— 

“Enfolded in each other’s arms, their heads bent toward each 
other; they were radiant with the most splendid love. The man was 
high of brow; his thick hair waved in mighty locks; his black eye- 
brows met; his form, supple and firm, uprose in all the grace and the 
energy of its spring-tide vigour. Fresher than a May morning, 
Rosita, the bride of yesterday, looked at us, then looked at her 
beloved, sheltering herself as it were under his wing. Their loose 
flowing hair mingled together. They had that beaming smile of 
youthful felicity, shadeless, cloudless, saddened by no yesterday, 
fearing no to-morrow. It was the gitano Adam, the gitano Eve, at 
the dawn of the first day. The same sun shone in the skies, the same 
tenderness made their hearts to beat, the same purity enwrapped them 
in light.” 

As a contrast, take the following extracts from the description 
of a visit to the harem of a Moorish Pasha, which it is painful 
not to be able to give at full length :— 

“ At the end, under the horseshoe arch, of which the lacework cuts 
the wall, are spread cushions piled up tier by tier. There sit the queens 
of this place, in the full aband.n of home. As we approach, one of 
them, a mighty, colossal, fearful mass of flesh, attempts a few un- 
certain steps, and unable to go beyond these, leans against the rise of 
the arch. The shawls, folded and refolded around her overflowing 
amplitude, do not suceeed in restraining its expansion ; the arms, bare, 
encircled with armlets, are like pillars; the breast, unspeakable, hangs 
to mid-body; the face, that of a Hottentot, has high cheek-bones, 
thick lips, a tattooed chin ; some scarf, cashmere or silk, is twisted on 
the hair, flattened in long bands; a waistband of scarlet morocco, 
embroidered with gold thread, encircles and restrains as it can this 
living mountain. Propped against her wall, the Pasha’s favourite 
(for she it is) sees us coming to her, mean objects that we are ; the 
disdainful curl of her lip reveals to us clearly the nature of her im- 
pression. A second houri of the hippopotamus order, heaps herself 
up on the mattresses at the end. ..... The human form has dis- 
appeared ; you may seek in vain for one pure line, one profile, your eyes 
meet nothing but avalanches of obesity ; with savage physiognomies 
against which your goodwill goes and breaks its nose...... Our 
sultanas all come from Mequinez. There it is that these beauties are 
manufactured. When they stir, they have the gait of elephants ill- 
poised ; but they scarcely do stir, leaving to their slaves the care of 
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moving. Their costume defies analysis. I can see in them neither 
petticoat, nor tunic, nor pantaloon, nor jacket, nor sleeves, nor 
anything that has a name. Pieces of cashmere or of silk go from 
hence, start from thence, twist together by chance, and the whole 
forms a big block furrowed with big folds; make what you can of it.” 

It is always a mistake to visit Portugal after Spain. Madame 
de Gasparin, though she is struck as soon as she has passed the 
frontier with the superior industry of the Portuguese agricul- 
turist, finds Lisbon modern and without character, and the 
people the same. ‘I know not what vulgarity of physiognomy 
and habit has taken the place of the grand, regal air of the 
Spaniards. Assuredly the Portuguese belong to as good a house, 
but one would say that they were their neighbour’s farmers.” By 
degrees, however, she is able to judge the smaller country from 
its own point of view. She notes not only the absence of 
anything resembling the Spanish despoblados (deserts), but 
that, in addition to numerous villages, isolated dwellings are 
scattered more or less everywhere, testifying to general security 
and to the well-being of the peasant. The students of Coimbra 
University are “ noble figures, which one might think detached 
from some canvas by Velasquez.” Even the peasant’s cape of 
dried reeds is “not devoid of nobleness or of beauty. When 
one sees advancing with majestic tread, his brown face half- 
hidden beneath the black beaver, this peasant, the king of the 
mountain, made larger by the stiffness of his monumental toga, 
I know not what visions of primitive races pass before your 
eyes.” Oporto is “ our last enchantment :’— 

“Our hill—Villanova da Gaya—descends Juxuriant as far as the 
Douro. Thither it goes, heavy with a fleece of orchards aud meadows ; 
the slopes hollow themselves out into valleys, swell into shoulders, 
clad in orange-trees, dressed with grass, flowering with gardens. 
Here and there some dwelling shows a bit of frontage or of roof. 
The monumental cellars of the English—gulfs which absorb all the 
wine of the conntry—stretch out their backs towards the river. 
That river, the Douro, a road of gold set on fire by the setting sun, 
carves to each promontory, forgets itself at each bay. Opposite, 
scattered on the heights, spread upon the crests, hanging from the 
rocks, Oporto—laughing, variegated, a fairy sight—displays herself 
with incredible audacities of colour; imposing, fantastic, her tower 
of the Clerigos planted like a lighthouse on the sharpest pinnacle of 
the rock; her churches, her Cé, dungeons and turrets, flung at every 
plane, upon every height !’ 

It would be painful to criticise where so much is admirable 
and delightfal; but considering that the work has reached its 
fourth edition, one cannot but feel surprised that throughout 
the earlier portion such a barbarism as carroferril (for ferrocarril) 
should have remained uncorrected. 


OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 
ExcouraGep by the success which attended the publication 
some time ago of a volume of lectures on the Kirk Session 
and Presbytery records of Scotland, Dr. Edgar, the parish 
clergyman of Mauchline—Burns’s Mauchline—has now pub- 
lished a second and complementary series on the same subject, 
and derived to all intents and purposes from the same sources. 
The new lectures are quite as interesting and as carefully 
written as their predecessors, and, regarded as literature of the 
old-curiosity shop description, are even more entertaining. A 
very great deal has been written of late upon the life of 
Scotland, particularly in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries, as reflected in the minutes of Town Councils, and toa 
still greater degree in the records of Kirk Sessions; but we know 
none so well condensed and so popular in style as Dr. Edgar’s 
two volumes. His success is due mainly to his having adopted 
a simple method of research, and to his having stuck to it. He 
has taken as the basis of his investigations the records of his own 
Session of Mauchline, which, especially since Presbyterianism 
became firmly established north of the Tweed, may be regarded 
as aspeeiman Scotch parish; and with these he has compared the 
records of other, and not essentially different bodies, of the same 
ecclesiastical type. ‘These are, for the most part, plain matter- 
of-fact statements ; indeed, it would be hardly going too far to 
say that they are the short and simple annals of the poor. But 
their character and origin are the best guarantees of their 
veracity and of the reality, which is the foundation of their 
unquestionable historical picturesqueness. 

Dr. Edgar’s second volume on Old Church Life in Scotland 
strengthens and deepens the impression that the old Kirk 
Session in a Scotch parish, while yet Presbyterianism was practi- 
cally undivided as well as paramount, was the unit of a theocratic 
democracy to which there are few parallels in either ancient 


* O'd Church Life in Scotland. Second Se.ies. By Andrew Edgar, D.D., of 
Manchline, London and Paisley: Alexaniler Gardner, 1836, 





a 
or modern history. The amount of work done by the committees 
of plain men, styled Kirk Sessions, and selected on account 
of their character to act as the coadjutors of the parish clergy 
men in the supervision of congregations, must have been very 
great. The first volume showed them at their labours in the 
irl f 1 1 
more purely epieitaal sphere, enforcing church attendance, 
“disciplining ” for breaches of the moral law, and the like 
The second volume is not altogether unconcerned with these 
matters, as the chapter on baptisms and funerals demonstrates, 
But the more interesting lectures in it are those which deal with 
the social and intellectual activities of a Kirk Session, and Pic. 
ture it trying to solve the problem of pauperism and promoting 
the cause of national education. As in its more religious spheres 
a Kirk Session had to fight with immorality, Bohemianism, and 
sheer love of rebellion, so in its social enterprises it had to 
contend against illiberality, Pecksniifianism, and vagabondage, 
Church collections were a hundred years ago a means of raising 
. e a 
money for the poor in Scotland; but here is what Dr, Ndgar 
says about one of them :— 

“T can furnish statistics which will help to show what was the 
measure of Christian liberality in Mauchline a hundred years ago, 
Tbe number of communicants who partook of the sacrament at 
Mauchline in 1783 was 1,400; and it is not improbable that in the 
church or churchyard there were that day other 1,490 worshippers 
who did not communicate. The total amount collected for the poor 
on that bright antumn Sabbath of high solemnity was £4 14s. 10d, 
or 1,138 pence. For each communicant, therefore, who sat at the 
Lord’s table that day, and was exhorted to extend his charity, there 
was less than a penny contributed to the poor; and if there were ag 
many non-communicating as communicating worshippers at the 
church or tent service, the average contribution all over must have 
been less than a halfpenny eacb.’’ 

Again, it is evident that Holy Willie was not the only hypocrite 
of whom Mauchline had reason to be ashamed :— 

“Tn the records of Mauchline Session the following entry occurs, 
under date 1748:—‘ Found in the box, of good money, £66 7s. 6d. 
Scots; and of bad copper, £43 193. 7d.’ And for many years after. 
wards, when the Mauchline kirk-box was opened, a similar fact 
was revealed. For every three pennies of good copper, there were 
two of bad. The conclusion is forced on our mind that in olden 
times a large number of people kept their bad coppers for charitable 
purposes, so as to appear to be giving to the poor, when they were not 
giving, and to be lending to the Lord, when they were holding back, 
and the left hand duubtless knew on these occusions what the right 
hand did.” 

There can be no question, also, that whatever may have been 
the virtues of the Kirk Session method of relieving the poor in 
Scotland, it produced hosts of beggars, who, for a time at all 
events, haunted church-doors and funerals, besides giving Burns 
some admirable opportunities for drawing ‘Teniersesqne pictures, 
Fortunately, the distribution of relief to the poor was not with- 
out its pleasanter features. Among these, a comic philanthropy 
is perhaps the most notable :— 

“A remarkable feature in the old sessional entries of donations to 
casual paupers was their kindiiness of expression. Tender langaage 
is invariably used, aud the objects of relief are designated by words 
that spring from compassion and awaken pity. In the Mauchline 
records we read of ‘distressed gentlemen’ and ‘ castaway sailors,’ and 
although supplicants are sometimes described in a way that is more 
graphic than sympathetic, such as ‘Turkey John,’ ‘Dumb Hugh,’ and 
‘a man with a polypus on his nose,’ there is a want of that un- 
adjectived baldness which is characteristic of modern officialism. 
In the records of Galston Session a similar sympathy appears united 
with a similar humour. Jn 1672 a collection was appointed to be 
made in Galston ou behalf of a poor man ‘trysted with a sad dispenasa- 
tion of fyr.’ The same year a donation was sent to ‘an cld godly 
sick manin Lorn.’ A less sympathetic entry, however, appears the 
year after, in the following terms, ‘to a Paslay body called Findlay.’ 
Sometimes very sorrowful tales, both of calamity and persecution, 
were comprised in entries of gifts to vagrants, In 10!2 there were 
collected at Galston, ‘for the help of those poor, naked people come 
from Ireland, 50 merks.’ In 1686 there was given by the Session 
of Mauchline 30s. Scots to ‘Mr. Samuel Muet, late miuister at Kirk- 
connel, and now under straits. This Mr. Muet was one of those 
faithful ministers who were deprived of their office for refusing to 
take the test in 1681, and were then left to starve in the cold.” 

Dr. Edgar’s chapter on “ Provision for Education in Olden 
Times” is especially valuable. It certainly says much for the 
Scotch Kirk Sessions, that with the exceedingly limited financial 
resources at their command, they were able to do so much for 
the instruction of the poor, and of the classes—if not masses— 
on the brink of pauperism. Dr. Edgar disposes of the popular 
fallacy that the system of tenure of office by Scotch school- 
masters known as ad vitam aut culpam dated from the Reforma- 
tion and the establishment of John Kuox’s parochial system. 
On the contrary, teachers were often appointed for a limited 
time, or under a special contract. Thus, in 1685 it was minuted 
in the Kirk Session records of Mauchline that “George Moor 
was allowed to teach the school during pleasure, aud to receive 
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pierce 
the ordinary benefit therefor.” Yet only a year after, the 
# minister discharged George Moor for misbehaviour.” The 
extent of the instruction once given, even in the rural districts 
of Scotland, may be gathered from the fact that in 1709, 
the third class in the grammar-school of Maybole “had been 
three and a half years at school, had learned the third part of 
the grammar, and had read a large portion of the works of Ovid, 
part of Sallust, part of the Majora Colloquia Erasmi, the 
Belogues of Virgil, and the first book of the AWneid.” In 1729, 
a Committee of the Presbytery of Irvine found, on examining 
the parish school there, that “ the first class translated a part of 
the Greek Testament into Latine, and some of the Roman 
authors into English, answered the questions put to them, and 
translated many English sentences into elegant Latine with 
great dexterity. They found also a sett of globs and mapps, 
for instructing students in the elements of geography and 
astronomy, and that the masters teach arithmetic and naviga- 
tion to such as desire instruction therein.” 

A book like this abounds in oddities of life and manners. 
Some are positively startling. Thus it is, to say the least, sur- 
prising to learn that Scotch clergymen were compelled, on 
occasions, to eke out a living by acting as tavern-keepers. 
In 1576, the General Assembly took steps to exhort “such 
ministers and readers as tapped ale and kept open tavern to 
preserve decorum within their premises.” In 1649 a clergyman, 
who bore and dishonoured the name of John Knox, was deposed 
for selling drink. In 1603, the minister of Yester was accused, 
among other things, of being “a maker of acquavite!” He 
admitted that “his wyfe maks acquavite for their awin use, but 
sellis nane.” The Presbytery bade him, under the pain of 
deposition, “ by acquavite and mak nane.” It is hardly less 
astonishing to find that a school holiday was often given up to 
perhaps the most barbarous of all amusements :— 

“The schoolroom was turned into a cockpit, and every boy that 
owned a game-cock brought his bird to the school, to compete for 
honours in bloody and deadly combat. The owners of the cocks paid 
to the schoo! master a small sum, in name of entry-money, and those 
who did not provide a combatant had to pay an extra sum for admis- 
sionto the spectacle. It was a gala day in the schoolmaster’s calendar, 
for not ouly had he the benefit of pocketing the entry and admission 
money, but he had the privilege of picking up the carcases of the 
slain and seizing the persons of the fugitives.” 

Finally, it is worthy of note that Kirk Sessions not only looked 
after education and attended to the poor—in other words, acted 
both as School and Parochial Boards—but took the places of 
bankers, pawnbrokers, and bill-exchangers. There is a curious 
entry in the Mauchline Kirk Session records, in the form of a 
list of pledges and bills in the custody of Mr. Auld (Burns’s 
“Daddy Auld,” and the minister of the parish) in 1745. The 
pledges, which included five gold rings, six biils, and ‘* thirty- 
two pounds four shilliogs and six pennies of bad money in two 
baggs,” were securities deposited against advances or loans of 
money by the Kirk Session. 


THE FALL OF ASGARD.* 
Hrstortcat novels receive rather a cold welcome in England at 
present. Critics complain that they are wearisome, and recom- 
mend the anthors to write history instead; and publishers, 
according to Mr. Anthony Trollope, solemnly assure authors 
that the public does not care for revivals of the past, and will 
read nothing but pictures of contemporary society. ‘There is 
one difficulty in accepting this decision without reservation. 
A large number of the older historical novels retain their place 
in public favour, and are almost as much read as at the time of 
their first appearance. It cannot, therefore, be that the taste 
for historical fiction is dead; it must rather be that the art 
of writing it is lost—an art that was as an enchanter’s wand 
in the hands of writers of an older generation. It must 
be admitted that the task of the historical novelist has become 
more difficult in recent years, through the growth of the science 
of history. He can no longer go to chronicles and romances 
for a few hints, and for the rest, trust to his own fancy, and deal 
with his material as he pleases, without any fear of being called 
in question for historical inaccuracies. He is painfully aware 
that he is watched by a stern gang of historical inquisitors, who 
have stake and faggot in readiness for any departure from the 
orthodoxy of accuracy. Fearful of their condemnation, he 
gets up his subject with great care, follows sources with 
fidelity, not to say with servility, but too often forgets 





that his proper business is to produce a work of imagina- 
tion. Scraps from chronicles, and descriptions of manners 
and costumes from monuments and paintings, have their 
value, but there is no reason why they should not appear 
as avowed contributions to history and archeology. An his- 
torical novelist should, of course, know his period well, as 
ignorance of it will expose him to deserved ridicule, and he must 
understand its spirit; bat he will not produce a work which the 
public will welcome unless he possesses the faculty of giving life 
and individuality to the personages whom he brings upon the 
stage. A writer who has this power will not want readers. To 
a multitude of people it is real enjoyment to be suddenly trans- 
ported into times which had formerly seemed dim and distant, 
and to find them peopled with real human beings, who, however, 
possess those large powers and accomplish those great adven- 
tures which the novelist of modern life cannot without im- 
probability invent. It is wise policy, however, for the historical 
novelist to avoid those periods of which historians have complete 
possession, and to place the scene of his tale in one of the bye- 
ways of history, or in those dim, half-legendary times where the 
imagination is often the best diviner. 


Mr. Corbett, who understands his craft, has placed the scene 
of his story in Norway during the eleventh century,—a time for 
which saga and song are the chief authorities. Olaf the Saint 
was a missionary King after the fashion of Charlemagne, who 
made an attempt to found a Christian Mmpire in the North. He 
met with stout resistance from the adherents of the old faith; 
and the scene of the story lies for the most part in the camp of 
those worshippers of Thor and Odin who resisted the missionary 
enterprises of the warrior saint. 

Gudrun, a young and beautiful widow, whose husband had 
fallen in battle against Olaf Tryggvason, after her husband’s 
death fled with her infant son, Thorkel, to a lonely refuge among 
the mountains. There Thorkel grew up with no companions 
save his mother, a wild thrall-girl named Dalla, and Heidrek, 
an outlaw, whose hound-like fidelity to Gudrun and her child 
is well described. When Thorkel has grown to be a lad, they all 
return to the inhabited country, and join the Earl Swend in his 
attempt to resist the new Olaf who is seeking to impose the 
Christian law on the Norsemen. Thorkel has been taught to 
hate the “ White Christ ” and his laws, and is under a vow to 
drive them from the land. ‘The conflict lasts for some time; 
but the party of the old gods is no match for the astute Olaf- 
In a great sea-fight at Nessie, the Earl is defeated, and Thorkel 
and his ship ‘ Miolnir’ fall into the hands of Olaf. Olaf isa 
sage ruler, with great qualities, though ruthless in carrying out 
his designs. He grants his life to young Thorkel, who has per- 
formed prodigies of valour with his axe “Thirsty,” but on 
condition that he shall accept baptism. 'Thorkel consents to 
his terms, not through fear, but convinced, by a clever 
trick of Olaf’s, that the Norns have woven a fate for 
him that is too strong to resist. Heidrek also accepts 
baptism for the second time, with avowed scorn for the rite; 
but many of his companions, we are told, received it gladly, for 
they were angered at the old gods, who had given way before 
the Christian King. Thorkel returned to his home in the 
Guldal, having forsaken the old gods, but without any love to 
the new faith. His followers went back to their pagan ways; 
but he swore that he would drink no more to god or goddess, 
pagan or Christian, save to the spirit of his sweet mother, 
Gudrun, who had met a tragical death. He was soon again in 
revolt against Olaf. After a great fight, be got upon a raft, and 
his followers saw the last of his golden head as it disappeared in 
the falls of a great river. 

The chief merit of Mr. Corbett’s story does not lie in the plot, 
butin the characters, which are drawn with fine discrimination, 
and which show considerable power on the part of the author 
of reconstructing living personages from the imperfect hints 
which are to be found in the poems of the skalds and in the 
sagas. Gudrun is a beautiful picture of the queenly Northern 

woman. When her child’s life is in danger, she can wield her 
husband's axe “ Thirsty ;’’ but her chief characteristic is the 
stately gentleness which wins for her the worship of the rough 
men about her, from the thrall to the Earl. Her son Thorkel, with 
his joyous love of fighting and adventure, is a true type of the 
youth of Norway at the time. Heidrek, the sullen outlaw, the 
Lapp trader Ran, and the thrall-girl Dalla, with her love of 
music and her fits of prophetic frensy, are all careful studies 
in Northern character. We are less pleased with Einar, whom 





* The Fall of Asgavd: a Tale of St. Olaf's Days. By Julian Corbett. 2 vols. 
Icndon: Meemillan and Co. 1896. 


the readers of Longfellow will remember as the mighty bowman 
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who, when he scaled the dragon ship, looked like “St. Michael 
overthrowing Lucifer.” Dalla’s curse upon Hinar was :— Thou 
shalt try to be noble, and be ever base; thou shalt struggle to 
be true, and be ever false; and so shalt thou fare on for 
ever.” The development of such a character might have been 
full of interest, but Mr. Corbett has made the mistake of 
ascribing actions to him which would have been more suitable 
to a cultivated modern villain than to a Viking. A rejected 
lover of Gudrun’s before her marriage, he had never ceased to 
love her; and when he met her in the days of her widowhood 
he wished to wed her, although he had a wife. Repulsed with 
indignation, he still continued to love not only her, but her son 
Thorkel, whose bright presence cheered his gloomy spirit. 
When, however, Thorkel gained a power over Earl Swend 
which seemed to endanger his own supremacy as a counsellor, 
Einar laid a base plot to slay the lad. Now, the love of Einar 
might have been easily changed into hatred by jealousy ; 
but he is represented as loving Thorkel more than any 
man in the world at the moment when he is plotting to 
slay him. Such conduct does not belong to the age of the 
Berserkirs, but to modern and highly civilised times, when men 
have learned to subject all their passions, good and evil, to the 
supreme law of self-interest. Mr. Corbett has not failed to note 
the undercurrent of sadness which was characteristic of heroes 
and heroines of Norse songs and sagas. Amid their boisterous 
mirth and their adventures, they bore about with them a con- 
sciousness of a doom that threatened all that is bright and fair 
in the world. To call them pessimists would convey a false 
impression, for modern pessimism is tinged with cynicism and 
with affectation, and the sadness of the Norsemen was free from 
both ; they loved the brightness of the world, and only mourned 
because, like their Northern summer, it was destined to be short- 
lived. Mr. Corbett has likewise brought out the tolerance of 
Norse Christianity which did not certainly manifest itself in 
idol-breaking Kings like Olaf, but which is to be seen in the 
tenderness of Christian skalds, and even priests, towards the 
beautiful creations of the old belief, which they did not hesitate 
to blend with the legends of their own creed. When Thorkel 
was taken captive by Olaf, he was committed to the care of a 
skald named Sigvat, who had instructions to prepare him for 
baptism. He performed his duties in the following manner :— 

“‘Tt was some time before Sigvat could draw him into speech, but 
at last, unable to resist the gentle persuading tones of the poet, 
Thorkel looked up. Gradually then he opened his heart to his new 
friend, and told him of all his life and hopes, and the shame that was 
on him now. He spoke of his sweet mother, and how for her sake he 
grieved ; and Sigvat listened, wondering at the earnest fire with which 
he spoke. His tender heart warmed to the wounded prisoner, for he 
felt there was something in him that was not of earth, and that there 
hung about him all the wild mystery of heathendom, whose beauty 
he still could feel in his inmost heart, in spite of the water and the 
cross. It was no part of him to hate that which he could not love, 
or to spurn that to which he could not cling; and Olaf, many a time, 
in the midst of lays that Sigvat sang in his praise, had to listen to a 
note that rang for his enemies. So it came about that, in spite of 
the devotion with which he embraced the new faith, Sigvat could not 
shut out a lingering love of the ancient gods who were fast growing 
dim before the glory of the White Christ. And as he listened to the 
handsome, well-knit lad, whom he had seen a few hours since hewing 
with the might and fury of Thor himself, and who now was brought 
so low in grief, as he listened to him telling stories of his strange 
life, his inspired mother, his old-phrased oaths, and his sacrifices, he 
could not help feeling that he saw before him the embodied spirit of 
the mighty heathendom that was passiog away so troublously in fire 
and blood like a stormy setting of the sun. So his poet’s heart warmed 
to Thorkel, and it became his great delight to speak to him of his 
life, and try to cheer him from the moody grief into which he seemed 
ever plunged. Though Olaf bade him speak to his prisoner of Christ 
and his saints, that he might be won to baptism; yet the scald could 
never bring himself to begin, feeling loth to sweep away the glamour 
of the dying world with which his fancy had clothed his new-made 
friend.” 

The Fall of Asgard deserves to find readers. It is to be regretted 
that the author has written it in a somewhat inverted, and some- 
times almost in an archaic style. Everything that savours of 
difficulty and distance is apt to frighten the rapid novel-reader 
of our day; and there was no reason for an archaism in style 
which is after all no approximation to the style of the original 
authorities. Those, however, who patiently read Mr. Corbett’s 
volumes will be rewarded with a fresh glimpse of times which 
must always have an interest for Englishmen. 

THE COLONIES.* 
Her Majesty’s Colonies is the ill-chosen title of “a series of 
original papers issued under the authority of the Royal Com- 








* Her Majesty’s Colonies. London: William Clowes and § ns, 1836, 
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mission,” in connection with the Colonial and Indian Exhibiti 

A ° 10n, 
Special handbooks are published for a temporary object, with 
the catalogues of each colony’s exhibits; but this handbook of 
all collectively, unburdened with catalogues or with man 
tabular statistics, will form a more lasting memento of the Ex. 
hibition, when that has passed away or melted into a permanent 
museum. A few of the papers are not original, but are taken 
entirely from the “Colonial Office List;” and others are 
indebted for the greater part of their information to that 
useful collection of all sorts of colonial knowledge. One of 
these borrowed articles is a very concise and clear history of the 
events leading to the Protectorate of Bechuanaland, under. 
taken “ with the special object of protecting two chiefs named 
Mankaroane (chief of the Batlapins) and Montsioa (chief of the 
Barolongs), whose misfortunes had excited much sympathy in 
this country, and who were believed to have established Special 
claims on the gratitude of Great Britain.” To satisfy these 
claims—that might, perhaps, have been met by a gift of land 
elsewhere, and a few thousands of pounds—Mr. Gladstone's 
Government generously preferred to assume the heavy responsi. 
bility of protecting this enormous territory at an initial cost of 
£100,000 a year, and at future risks of unknown complications, 
Another extract from the “ Colonial Office List” deserves to be 
quoted in full, because it describes a little-known dependency, 
whose manners seem worthy of imitation :— 

“ Tristan d’Acunha is the principal of a group of islands, lying in 
lat. 37° 6’ S., and long. 12° 2' W. It was taken possession of bya 
military force during the residence of Napoleon at St. Helena. Upon 
his death the garrison was withdrawn with the exception of three 
men, who, with certain shipwrecked sailors, became the founders of 
the present settlement. For a long time, only one of the settlers 
had a wife; but subsequently the others contracted with a seq 
captain to bring them wives from St. Helena. The population has 
since increased to about a hundred, and remains practically 
stationary, as the younger and more ambitious settlers migrate in 
batches to the Cape. The inhabitants practically enjoy their 
possessions in common, and there is no strong drink on the island, 
consequently there are no quarrelsand no crime. It was at one time 
proposed to give them laws and a reguiar government, but this was 
found unnecessary for the above reasons, and they remain under the 
moral rule of their oldest inhabitant, Governor Green, successor to 
Governor Glass, Corporal in the Royal Artillery, and founder of the 
settlement. The islands are within the diocese of Cape Town, anda 
chaplain is maintained there by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. The inhabitants are spoken of as long-lived, healthy, 
moral, religious, and hospitable to strangers. They have recently 
been entrusted with a lifeboat by the Board of Trade, and a code of 
signals.” 

The late General Gordon thought he had discovered the original 
Garden of Eden in one of the Seychelles Islands, and he identified 
the T'ree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil as the Coco de 
Mer, which tree, he supposed, after performing its special office, 
was relegated to the condition of ordinary trees. (Specimens of 
the Coco de Mer fruit may be seen at the Exhibition by any who 
are curious to learn into what the apple that tempted Eve has 
since degenerated.) When Gordon made this surmise, he had 
probably not visited the modern Paradise on Tristan d’Acunha, 
or he might have discovered that the forbidden tree was really 
the Cape vine, which seems to have a fatal attraction for “the 
younger and more ambitious settlers.” 

The more important Colonies are described at considerable 
length, especially the Dominion of Canada, of which a full his- 
torical account is given, followed by a detailed description of its 
present government, resources, trade, tariffs, &c. The Budget 
speech delivered last year by the Finance Minister is quoted as 
showing some of the results of “the protective fiscal system 
adopted by the Dominion Legislature after the General Election 
of 1878.” Among the results he gives figures proving that 
between 1878 and 1884 the number of factories had increased 
40 per cent., the hands employed therein 80 per cent., the 
produce 100 per cent., the capital employed 77 per cent., and 
the total wages earned 76 per cent. But he omits to lay stress 
on the fact that these figures show that the average annual 
earnings of each person employed in the factories decreased 
from $323 to $315; nor does he give any information as to the 
rise or fall of prices ia the same period. Anyhow, the picture 
drawn is by no means a proof of the benefits of Protection. 

We are told how the Dominion of Canada is now spanned by 
a railway, and how one “consequence is that whereas in 1871 
the population of Manitoba was under 19,000, and of (its capital) 
Winnipeg only 241, at the census of 1881 these numbers had 
increased to 65,954 and 7,985, and last year the population of 
the province had grown to 125,000, of which Winnipeg claimed 
30,000. The assessment of the city in 1878 was £670,000, 
whereas in 1884 it had risen to £7,600,000. No more remark- 
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able instance can be found of the effects of railway communica- 
tion in converting an obscure and inaccessivle settlement into a 
large and flourishing and populous city, opening up to the re- 
flective mind visions of many such creations in the future in 
what are now the solitudes of the prairie, awaiting: the 
advent of the pioneers of colonisation and civilisation.’ 

This rapid growth has occurred in spite of the terrors 

of climate in a district wheze a mean temperature of one 

degree above freezing-point and @ minimum temperature 
of seventy degrees below freezing-point, notwithstanding the 

“saving clause” of an extremely dry atmosphere, are hardly 

inviting or indeed suitable to any except persons with vigour of 

body and energy of spirit. 

It is interesting to note, as one sign of the social condition, 

the educational systems in force in the Australian Colonies. The 
New South Wales Education Act of 1880 follows generally the 
English Act of 1870, with these differences :—“ In the first place, 
it is not purely an Elementary Education Act, but provides for 
intermediate and higher instruction ; in the second, there is an 
increase in the maximum limit of age for compulsory attendance, 
ie., up to the age of fourteen ; and the Act further provides for 
itinerant teachers—a very important feature in a land with such 
a scattered population ; and in connection with this it should 
be mentioned that free railway passes are granted to children 
whenever they are compelled toattend schools atadistance. Again, 
evening-schools for adults whose education has been neglected 
is provided for by the Act. The entire expense of the system, 
except the small fee of 3d. per week, is defrayed from the 
Consolidated Revenue, and not from a District Rate. Religious 
instruction may be given in the schools by appointed teachers 
of any denomination during certain hours of the school time.’’ 
Technical education is also aided by the Government. In 
Victoria, the system of elementary education is “similar to that 
of New South Wales. It is carried out with the thoroughness 
and energy characteristic of our Victorian fellow-subjects, and 
itis free for all children whose parents may be willing to accept 
it.’ Besides free education, Victoria can also boast of manhood 
suffrage, Sunday closing, and local option. Intermediate educa- 
tion is encouraged by a few Government exhibitions, but is not 
under Government control; and “ technical education is provided 
in schools of design which have been established at twenty-five 
places in the Colony, and in the Industrial and Technological 
Museum attached to the Melbourne National Gallery.” In South 
Australia, the system is “ compulsory, State-aided, and secular, 
under the control of a Minister of Education. The main features 
are similar to those established by the Elementary Education 
Act in this country...... School fees, however, seem somewhat 
higher, being fixed at 4d. a week for children under five, and 6d. 
for those above that age.” In Queensland, again, and Western 
Australia, the system is similar,—i.e., “ compulsory, State-aided, 
and secular.” In New Zealand “education generally is much 
advanced, and has been carefully fostered by successive govern- 
ments.” Tasmania, though a small colony, is not behind its 
peighbours in the matter of education, to which its Legislature 
has at all times given a warm support; and so much, we are 
told, is the system in existence approved of, that many of the 
sons of wealthy Australians are sent there to be educated. This 
system is under the control of a Council which is charged with 
the supervision of higher education, and a Board which has the 
management of the elementary schools, The former body has 
the power of holding examinations which have been framed on 
the model of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
It also awards annually two Tasmanian scholarships of the 
value of £200 a year, tenable at one of the universities of 
the United Kingdom, and two minor scholarships of £40 each, 
tenable for two years, which are awarded to the senior 
candidates at the examinations referred to if they express their 
intention of studying and competing for the distinction of 
Tasmanian scholarships. Several other scholarships are also 
at the disposal of the Council, who also conduct matriculation 
examinations for the Universities of London, Sydney, and 
Melbourne. The Board of Education has much the same 
functions as the Education Department in Londoa, but in addi- 
tion has the control of exhibitions awarded by the Tasmanian 
Parliament.” 

The difficulties of the labour problem in North Queensland 
have hitherto hindered the full development of its resources ; 
and this has doubtless been the main cause of the present 
agitation for the separation of that district into a distinct 
colony. The following remarks of the Agent-General for 








Queensland (who of course is opposed to separation), quoted in 
the handbook before us, are instructive on this subject :— 

“Large and small capitalists may engage in the sugar industry, 
and find it a profitable investment. Hitherto, it has been mainly in 
the hands of large capitalists, individuals or companies, who have 
acquired large areas of land ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 acres, and 
have erected large mills with expensive machinery and plant at great 
cost. The labour employed on these plantations has been mainly 
Polynesians from the South Sea Islands; but supply falling off, and 
the voice of the country having declared against its continuance, as 
well as the importation of coolies from India, it is thought large 
estates will not be so profitably worked in future. British labourers 
have always been employed to some extent, as ploughmen and at other 
work, even on the most, Northern plantations, and it is now well 
known that the health of Europeans does not suffer in the tropics of 
Queensland as it does in other tropical countries. White men on their 
own farms find no more difficulty in cultivating sugar than any other 
crop. Toassist the planters in their labour requirements, the Govern- 
ment will encourage and assist British farm labourers to go to 
Queensland. An Act has been passed to enable employers to indent 
or engage farm labourers in Great Britain for one or two years at 
stated wages and conditions, the agreements to be signed by and 
binding on both parties. There is good reason to believe that some 
of the owners of the large plantations will find it more profitable to 
sub-divide their estates, and will be willing to let or sell the land to 
small capitalists or working farmers. These will cultivate and sell 
the cane; the millowner will crush and manufacture. This will 
afford an excellent opening for energetic and enterprising labourers 
to commence on their own account, after their terms of engagement 
have expired. Their one or two years’ plantation work will prove 
invaluable experience.” 

A similar creation of small holdings seems to have benefited 
Trinidad, which, like other West Indian colonies, greatly “suffered 
from the results of Emancipation,” or rather from the effects of 
the previous slavery. There “ sugar is, of course, the chief staple, 
and when that suffers all other industries feel the effects; but 
owing to the bold and enlightened policy pursued by Sir Arthur 
Gordon, when Governor of this Colony, from 1867 to 1870, an 
impetus was given to the cultivation of cacao and other minor 
industries by calling into legal existence a body of small pro- 
prietors who had hitherto been mere squatters. In spite of the 
prejudice which exists in all the Colonies formerly cultivated by 
slave labour against the opening-up of Crown lands to small 
owners, the policy inaugurated by Sir Arthur Gordon, and 
carried on by his successors, has held its own, and the con- 
sequence has been that during the recent hard times the middle 
and lower classes have barely felt the pressure.” 

There are many other points in this bulky volume that might 
have been noticed. The articles on the several Colonies are 
naturally unequal in interest or value; of the smaller Colonies, 
the account of Hong Kong seems to be the fullest and most 
suggestive; but all are replete with manifold information, mostly 
corrected to the beginning of the present year. In one case, 
however, namely Ceylon, only the statistics of 1884 seem to 
have been used, and as a consequence, one or two errors have 
been allowed to stand. For instance, the Cocos or Keeling 
Islands are spoken of as part of the Colony, although last year 
they were transferred to the Straits Settlements, as is stated in 
the article on the latter colony. We can only just mention the 
historical introduction by Professor Seeley, telling how England 
has grown, till she is now “a realm 8,000,000 square miles in 
extent; a realm so young and in so early a stage of its develop- 
ment, that the greater part of it is not yet peopled; a realm 
which will yet require much organisation, many new institu- 
tions, but which has been furnished by nature with an incom- 
parable road system, connecting together the principal countries 
which compose it, viz., the sea.” 


BETTY’S VISIONS.* 
Mrs. Ouiruant’s marked success in telling tales with a thread 
of the preternatural or supernatural in them may have stimu- 
lated Miss Broughton to the efforts which produced this tiny 
volume. If so, she has no reason to feel ashamed of her com- 
parative success. We do not mean that these tales are to be 
compared with The Beleaguered City or The Open Door ; but 
they may very well claim a place of their own quite as remarkable 
in literature of this kind as Old Lady Mary. Miss Broughton 
does not exactly venture into the supernatural in either of these 
tales. She keeps to the province of the inexplicable,—that is, 
of impressions produced on the mind so strong as to be quite 
irresistible, and verified by the event, though the mind on which 
these impressions are made is entirely unable to realise how 
they are made, and is simply reduced to blank dismay and 








* Betty’s Visions, and Mrs. Smith of Longmains. By Rhoda Broughton. 
London; George Routledge and Sons. 
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misery by the effort to recall and analyse the unresisted and 
irresistible conviction of the moment of vision. The first of 
these tales, Bctty’s Visions, is a description of a quiet, simple, 
modest girl, who in the course of her life has five distinct 
visions of entirely unexpected deaths,—four of the death of 
loved relations, the fifth of her own. All these are described 
with great power, and with those vivid little accompaniments of 
reality which transform a mere telling conception into a thrilling 
incident inspiring belief or credulity (whichever you like to call 
it). It would be difficult, we imagine, to delineate better the 
genuineness of the thrill of dismay produced by a quiet girl’s 
solemn and half-unconscious announcement of the death of her 
cousin and companion, whom all had seen but an hour or two 
previously in vivid health and life, than in the following pas- 
sage. We should premise that Rachel, the high-spirited cousin, 
has just left home to spend a week before Christmas with friends, 
and that Mrs. Brewster is deploring her absence :— 


“¢T cannot think what I am to do without her for a whole week,’ 

sighs Mrs. Brewster, pettishly. ‘ Who is to tell whether this is blue 
or green ?’ sitting up and helplessly comparing two skeins of filosel by 
the light of the shaded lamp that stands beside her couch. ‘ Where 
is Betty ? She would be better than nobody. I do not know how it 
is,’ with a distinct access of fractiousness, ‘but that girl always 
manages to be out of the way whenever one wants her.’—‘ Talk of 
the devil,’ cries her father, cheerfully ; ‘here she is.’ And in effect, 
as he speaks, his daughter enters, and moves slowly to the fire. ‘ Your 
eyes are better than mine, Betty,’ says the mother, holding out her 
dubious silks for her child’s inspection ; then suddenly, as she lifts 
her look to the girl’s face, changing her tone, ‘what is the matter 
with you?’ she asks, abruptly; ‘how odd you look!’ Betty has 
paused beside her mother’s sofa; and ber eyes, wide open, yet un- 
seeing as those of a somnambulist, are fixed unthinkingly upon her. 
* Rachel is dead,’ she says, in a distinct, level, passionless voice, as of 
one speaking ina dream. ‘I know it! She touched me on the knee 
as she went by.’ Mr. Brewster has dropped his coat-tails, and Mrs. 
Brewster her silks, and both are staring open-mouthed, aghast, and 
dumb at their daughter. Mr. Brewster is the first to recover his 
speech, ‘What gibberish are you talking?’ cries he, roughly; 
putting his hand on the girl’s wrist. ‘Are you walking in your 
sleep? Wake up!’ But Betty makes no answer. She turns slowly, 
as one who has accomplished her errand, and walks as dreamily out 
of the room as she had entered it. Mrs. Brewster has tottered up 
from her sofa, trembling like a leaf, and crying copiously. ‘How 
can you pay any heed to such rubbish ?? asks her husband, angrily. 
‘Tho girl is hysterical. She would be all the better for having a 
bucket of cold water thrown over her. We have always let her have 
her own way too much, that is it.’ Bunt Mrs. Brewster is sobbing 
violently. ‘Do you not remember?’ she cries. ‘It was just the 
same, she said just the same years ago, when she was a child, when 
John died.’—‘ Fiddlesticks,’ says he, in a fury. ‘ Who would have 
expected a woman of your sense to be so puerilely superstitious ? 
A mere coincidence. Rachel dead! Ha! ha! She must have been 
pretty quick about it. Come now, think ’—(laying his hand friendly 
and reasonably upon her trembling shoulder)—‘ what is likely to 
have happened to her in less than two hours? If she had hid the 
young horses, I grant you, it would have been a different thing, but 
as it is—there, that is better. Let me get you some salvolatile, and 
when next I see Miss Betty I will give her a piece of my mind for 
upsetting you in this way.’ ” 
Of course the vision turns out to be true. Rachel had insisted 
on driving directly she was out of sight of home, and had put 
the men-servants into the carriage. ‘lhe horses took fright at a 
burning rick, and had thrown her off the box and killed her- 
But no one of these visions taken alone would produce the effect 
of reality which the five visions taken together produce. The 
belief in the liability of this otherwise quiet and ordinary girl to 
be suddenly transformed into a clairvoyante, seeing what the eye 
could not see, and feeling what the touch could not perceive, is 
completely produced by Miss Broughton’s happy art of narrative 
and delineation. 

The second story, of Mis. Sinith of Longmains, is even more 
effective in its way, though it has more in it of the element of 
comedy. ‘The clairvoyante in this case is only a remarkably 
vivid dreamer, but her dream of a murder about to be committed 
on a lady of her acquaintance, though a very slight and distant 
acquaintance and by no means a friend, is so impressive and 
disturbing that it actually semds her eighteen miles through a 
snowstorm on a dark winter afternoon, apparently on a fool’s 
errand, to make a call upon this lady, and to entreat hospitality 
for the night, that she may guard her against the coming danger. 
The situation, with all its absurdities, is most admirably de- 
scribed, and so is the pertinacity of the impression which compels 
the unfortunate clairvoyante to persevere,—a pertinacity of im- 
pression eventually verified and justified by the event. Readers of 
Miss Broughton’s works would hardly, perhaps, have anticipated 
that she could deal so successfully with this half-way region 
between the earthly and the ghostly ; but they would have been 
mistaken. To say nothing of the steadiness with which the 
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greatest poets, like Shakespeare and Goethe, have insisted 9 
the existence in man of transcendent faculties which ah, 
beyond the bounds of intelligible experience, few of our better 
novelists have been without this sense of the weird element in 
human nature. Sir Walter Scott had it in perfection; go had 
Miss Bronté; so has Mrs. Oliphant. So, too, we think, hag 
George Eliot, though it was in a region of which her Philosophy 
hardly admitted the existence. And now this tiny volume shows 
us that even Miss Broughton, whose powers we should not think 
of comparing with those of any of the novelists we have named 
has at least as much insight as they into this inexplicable and 
weird side of human nature, which so many theorists refuse to 
recognise, but which continues to reappear in all true studies of 
man in spite of the irrefragable demonstrations that itis a mere 
compound of imagination and superstition. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thirty Sermons for Children, delivered in the Parish Church, 
Watton, Herts. By the Rev. George Litting, M.A., LL.B. (K. D, 
Dickinson.)—These are very simple and vigorous sermons which can 
hardly fail to impress the minds of children. Sach a sermon, for 
instance, as “ Pride and Humility” is most effective for its purpose, 
Mr. Litting, also, is very strong in choosing texts which strike the 
imagination. But now and then, we think, he pushes an image too 
far. For example, in the first sermon, the comparison between the 
Incarnation and a voluntary descent into a mine to save the lives of 
miners, is pushed to a point which raises more questions than jt 
settles. But Mr. Litting is never dull, never even lifeless, and almost 
always eminently practical. 

The Olive-Leaf. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D. (Macmillan.) —These 
sermons of Dr. Macmillan’s are happy specimens of the illustration 
of spiritual truths from facts of Nature. The preacher is a careful 
and well-instracted observer, and he exercises a very happy ingenuity 
in bringing his observations to bear on the topics which belong to the 
pulpit. The first discourse, which has for its subject the olive-leaf 
brought back by the dove to the ark, may be taken as a specimen, 
It was “the first production of a new and regenerated world,” and 
its significance is made to consist in various facts which science 
supplies,—viz , that the leaf is the great purifier of Nature; that it 
is the source of all the life of the world, the best conductor of elec- 
tricity, t.e., a safeguard against Nature’s most destructive force; the 
source of all the rivers of the earth; and the type on which all 
forms of life are moulded. This division does not, of course, 
pretend to be logically complete. To a great extent, it is 
obviously a cross division; but it is suggestive of much, and 
is quite complete enough for rhetorical purposes. ‘The Autumn 
Crocus” is in another style. It is taken as the type of 
the renewal of life as the physical powers decay. ‘It is in the 
sphere of the soul that the autumn crocus blooms most beautifully. 
The rejuvenescence of the mental faculties, the renewal of the in- 
tellect, belongs only to the exceptionally great and gifted...... 
But the rejuvenescence of the soul, the renewal of the spiritual life, 
may be the experience of all. This youthful victoriousness—the 
inward man being renewed more and more, while the outward man 
is decaying—is the glory of every true Christian’s old age. ....- 
Religion really vivid keeps the heart always young, always tender. 
Its truths belong to a world which knows no change, no succession of 
time; and, therefore, the soul that cherishes them, and is moulded 
by them, partakes of their unchanging freshness.’’ A preacher may 
very well enrich his own store from Dr. Macmillan’s treasury of 
thought, though it would be rash, if there were no other reasons to 
the contrary, to appropriate one of these discourses in its entirety. 


Urbana Scripta. By Arthur Galton. (Elliot Stock.) —Mr. Galton 
makes an honest, painstaking effort to criticise the poetry of the 
day. He is not a partisan, but is nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri; he can praise or blame, as the occasion seems to demand; 
and his judgments, whether or no we are always inclined to accept 
them, are invariably well-considered. Lord Tennyson, Messrs. 
Browning, M. Arnold, Swinburne, and William Morris are the 
subjects of the essays, a preliminary discussion’ being devoted to 
the ‘‘ poetry of the day.” Here are some of his sentences :—‘ We 
are so much in sympathy with his [Lord Tennyson’s] thought; we 
are so fascinated with his tone and his manner, and this with go little 
effort, as he comes so far to meet us, that we cannot realise what 
those will think of him who have not this link of living sympathy.” 
“ Browning is not so much an artist as an anatomist.”  ‘ Matthew 
Arnold is the poet of the inner intellectual life.” ‘ Mr. Morris has 
revived a lost art,—the art of story-telling.” It is scarcely fair to 
Mr. Galton to quote him in this way; still, it may suggest to our 
readers to make further acquaintance with his work. 


The Spanish Armada, 1588. With Historical Introduction by T. 
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5 Noble. (A.B. Smith.)—Mr. Noble gives in his introduction some 
interesting facts about the Armada. It consisted of 166 ships, with 
97,128 soldiers, marines, &c., and 180 friars on board. The English 
had 195 ships and 15,334 men, but more than half of these were 
yolunteers. The land muster amounted to more than 120,000. The 
fleet coss about £159,000,—a great sum in those days. Now, it repre- 
sents abou’ a few days’ expenditare (something less than five). Mr. 
Noble reprints the list of those who contributed sums of not less 
than £25, arranged according to their counties. Kent furnished 
£5,100 ; Bedford, £1,525; Huntingdonshire, only £600; Yorkshire 
contributed £3,830. There has been a strange transposition of wealth 
daring the last three centuries. How would Kent and Yorkshire 
figure in such a list now? It was really an assessment for taxation. 
Unfortunately, only some of the counties give the abodes of the 
contributors. Warwickshire is one of them; we find that Birming- 
ham furnished three sums of £25 each. Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland do not appear at all in the list. 

How to Use our Eyes. By John Browning. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—We do not remember to have seen this little volume before, though 
it bears on its title-page, “fourth edition, seventh thousand.” That 
isa fact which is more to the point than any criticism of ours could 
well be. We may say, however, that the success of the book seems 
thoroughly well deserved. There is an amazing amount of ignorance 
about the sight. One of the commonest delusions is that it is well 
to put off the use of sp2ctacles as long as possible. As a matter of 
fact, nothing could be more injurious. Most people who beyin life 
with average powers of vision find them begin to fail before they 
reach fifty. They should seek aid the very first moment that they 
find themselves altering the focus of what they read to suit their 
eyes. This is, of course, only one of the common errors and mistakes. 
Mr. Browning deals in a simple, intelligible fashion with the subject. 
This is a most useful volame. 


Our Colonies and India: How We Got Them, and Why We 
Keep Them. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—The 
publication of this little book is opportune, in connection with 
the Exhibition. It consists of foar lectures, delivered, as the author 
informs us, in the People’s Hall of the Leeds Industrial Co-operative 
Society, ‘“‘ before an audience composed almost entirely of working 
men. Their aim is to combat the impression which he fears is widely 
spread among the working classes—that they have little or no 
interest in our Colonies and Dependencies. For this purpose he has 
tried to place in a clear light the financial aspects of the case, which 
naturally appeal strongly to those engaged in industry, withont 
neglecting the moral side of our relations, especially to the natives 
of India.’ We have no doubt that the lectures were suc- 
cessful in their object, if plain facts and sound arguments, not 
antinged with a sober enthusiasm kindled by this Imperial question, 
can remove ignorance and prejadice. We think they are so well 
done that we can freely recommend them in their published form of 
one hundred small pages as a handbook on the great subject. The com- 
parative figures of the estimated money value of the yearly consump- 
tion per head of British gocds by our respective customers are given by 
Mr. Ransome as follows :—France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
United States, on an average, about 103, per head of their respective 
populations, against £2 for Canada, £3 for South Africa, and £8 for 
Australia. No doubt these figures may be accepted as approximate'y 
correct, confirmed as they are by an independent estimate lately 
quoted in these columns, and another that has quite recently appeared 
in the daily papers. 

The History of Israel and Judah, froin the Reign of Ahab to 
the Decline of the Two Kingdoms. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A. 
(B.T.S.)—We should be sorry to venturo an opinion as to the 
particular class of readers for whom this book may be in- 
tended ; we hope it is not for the young, for we fear that it will not 
be appreciated, and we cannot suppose that it is for the regular 
student. Fifteen chapters of the “ Kings” (with the corresponding 
portion of ‘ Chronicles”) have been expanded in this volume to up- 
wards of two hundred pages crown 8vo, and have suffered gencrally 
not a little in the process. In confirmation of our opinion, we would 
suggest a comparison of the author’s telling of the “ Gathering on 
Mount Carmel” (Elijah and the Prophets of Baal) with the original 
narrative. No doubt readers exist who prefer such dilutions,—and 
to those we freely leave them. The information not contained in 
the original, which has been worked up iuto the text or is supplied 

in notes, is in these days so readily accessible in any ordinary com- 
mentary, that we see no necessity for, or justification of, books of 
this class as a substitute for the Biblical history. We have failed to 
observe a date thronghout the book, except in a chronological note 
on a disputed point. 

My Mistress the Queen: a Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By M. 
A. Paull. With four illustrations by C. T. Garland. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The Queen is Mary, wife of William III., and the period, the 
latter days of Charles II. to their accession. The tale is told by a 
lady of the household of Mary, in a style of some dignity, as befitting 








her position. It is, as would be expected, intimately connected with 
the chief events of the period; but beyond that we are introduced to 
the social and inner life of the Royal personages, and to several con- 
temporary celebrities. The book is intended for young people (girls, 
perhaps, particularly), and will afford them very interesting and in- 
structive historical reading. The tale is well told, and is as pleasing 
as can be expected of the unpleasant period to which it relates. The 
book is got up very nicely, and is very suitable for a prize or gift- 
book. 

Hunted Down. By Max Hilary. (Ward and Downey).—The 
author claims for his story that it is “a true one, and that, 
whether it is believed or not, it has the merit of being a simple 
transcript of events which were written large in his life.’ He 
adds that “he is no doubt making a great demand upon the faith of 
his readers.” True or not, it is certainly a very marvellous story, 
and although some of the coincidences would be very skilful fiction, 
they do not do violence to the experience of the strangeness of truth. 
The style of telling is worthy of the tale; the author disclaims 
literary skill, and protests, we think, too much; while the reader will 
not unfrequently find his attention arrested by passing remarks as he 
is being hurried along in the excitement of the story. It is told in 
one hundred and eighty short pages. If taken up, it will hardly be 
laid down till it is finished, and the pathos of one character will alone 
insure its not being easily forgotten. 

An Analysis and Study of the Leading Characters cf “Macbeth” 
and “As You Like It.’ By ‘Oxon.’ (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) —We are afraid this contribution to Shakespearian literature will 
be found to possess little or no value; the so-called analysis is of a 
very loose and rambling character, and shows such a want of 
analytical power that we hold that the author has mistaken his 
capacity. For example, Lady Macbeth is stated “ to have once been 
a devoted daughter; an affectionate mother.” The only evidence 
adduced of the former statement is, “ Had he not resembled my 
father as he slept, I had done ’t.” From these words is drawn the 
large inference, “Such a loving memory must have been based on 
the happy past of a dutiful childhood.”’ The only evidence adduced 
‘that she had been an affectionate and good mother to her children” 
is the quotation, ‘‘I have given suck, and know how tender ’tis to 
love the babe that milks me.” What about the maternal sentiment 
that immediately follows those words ?—‘‘I would, while it was 
smiling in my face, have plucked my nipple from its boneless gums, 
and dashed the brains out.’’ In page 17 she is referred to as “an 
incarnate fiend,’’ and in page 21 as “a fallen angel.”? We do not mul- 
tiply specimens of such analysis. If we except Jaques, the characters 
in As You Like It are so simple that an ordinary reader, if be wants, 
may analyse them for himself. Ue will not get much help for an 
estimate of Jaques from this book. Jaques is declared to be a cynic 
and a pessimist ; but we are told shortly afterwards that “the acrid 
pessimism of his language may be regarded as assumed, and, there- 
fore, not to be taken au sérieua.” 

A Study of the Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature, from 
Shakespeare to Dryden. By “G.S. B.’ (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
This volume is based on some articles originally contributed to a 
periodical, and will be found to be a very valuable contribution to the 
subject. The general reader will meet in it much to entertain him, 
while to those who are more speciatly interested in the dramatic 
or social history of the period which it covers, it supplies 
much valuable and interesting matter of an crizinal and authentic 
character. Dryden is the central fignre of the book :—‘ As he 
was the last, so he was incomparably the best prologue-writer of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As he was the most volu- 
minoug, so he was the neatest and most precise. His prologues and 
epilogues bave been better preserved than those of any other drama- 
tist from the time of Shakespeare. The large extent of ground 
which they covered, and of contemporary life which they illustrated 
—valuable as these are to the general historian as well as to the stage- 
chronicler—have been more than equalled by the matchless pellu- 
cidity and terseness of his couplets. In point of clear-cut form, Pope 
himself in his happiest moments could not rival one of Dryden’s 
best prologues. Prologue-writing as an art culminated in Dryden, 
and with him it expired.” The critics of the stage figure prominently 
in these prologues; they are compared to thieves turned hangmen, to 
butchers excluded from a jury, to scriveners, to wolves, to bankrupt 
gamesters, to vultures, to fleas, to locusts, and to whips. It is 
noticed how the development of a genuine prologue into an act of a 
drama is curiously paralleled by the modern French practice, 
now being introduced into England, of calling the first or in- 
troductory act of a play a prologue, thus again recalling the 
old Euripidean zpédocyos. This interesting volume concludes with 
the amusing account of George Peele’s “ Prologue without a Play.’ 

The Education of the Artist. By Ernest Chesneau. Translated by 
Clara Bell. “Fine Art Library.” (Cassell and Co.)—* Throughout 
Europe art is in its decadence,” is the opening statement of the book ; 
the only exception that is made is in favour of England,—“ There is but 
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one nation of whom it can be said that it is improving on its past, 
and that is artistic England.” The object of the book is to explain 
the causes of this decadence; the explanation is “at once given in 
general terms ; when we see that contemporary art is out of harmony 
with the times, it is the result of the inadequate education of the 
artist.” Education alone can make the artist,” is the burden of the 
book,—education in its widest and most comprehensive sense of 
general culture. Oa this theme, after treating of the ‘ A‘sthetics of 
Feeling,’ the author discourses ably, eloquently, and copiously. 
The spirit of his teaching may be caught in such remarks as :—“‘Art is 
variable, that is to say, it rejects utterly every kind of finality in 
the matter of beauty, claiming that there shall be as many kinds 
of beauty as there are states of the human soul at the same 
time, and as there are variations in the state of the human 
soul in the course of ages.” “Their genius lies in their touch- 
ing sincerity. ..... The old town halls of Flanders, Strasburg 
Cathedral, and Windsor Castle must always move us strongly. These 
edifices retain their wsthetic influence, because they wero the 
truthful outcome of the state of mind of the generaticns that saw 
them rise. There is an aroma which the sublimest creations of art 
still preserve, and always will preserve. But taken as models, on 
the contrary, and copied even with absolute exactitude, their moral 
life is lost, their virtue vanished ; emotion—fragrance—there is none.” 
Mere reproduction of the dead past in all or any of its phases, it is 
everywhere insisted on, is not art. The author’s attitude towards 
artists is at least not conciliatory. They are described in the 
preface as “sunk in pride.’ The chapter on “ Art and the Nude” 
begins thus:—‘‘ Artists are either timid or ignorant. The greater 
number, alas! are ignorant; they are mere instruments, tempera- 
ments in action, and not creatures of culture. But they are timid, 
too. Those who can, dare not...... Do you know what, in the 
eyes of artists, is the highest form of art? It is the nude, and, 
through the nude, what they call style. Schoolboys they are born, 
schoolboys they live, and schoolboys they die. They are men only by 
good hap, and unawares. To us the grand style is the art which 
expresses the noblest emotions—religious feeling, heroism, the glories 
of national history ; to them it is reduced to a perpetual apprentice- 
ship to modelling or painting the nude.” With reference to the nude, 
he remarks, later on:—‘‘In various passages in this book, I have 
returned to the charge as to the nude in art, and always with some 
feverity on modern artists. But I must guard against misapprehen- 
sion. It is not the nude qué nude that I condemn: it is the lack of 
intelligence and lovingness in its treatment by the painters and 
sculptors of our day.’ The second part of the book treats of art under 
fifteen different aspects, such as ‘“ Heroic Art,’’ “ Art and Passion,” 
“Art and Modern Life.” The third part is devoted to decorative 
art. The illustrations of the principles laid down are generally drawn 
from the works of the modern French school. M. Chesneau has won 
a very high reputation as an art critic, and in this work has made a 
further very valuable contribution to his subject, which will probably 
be appreciated as much by the dispassionate artist as it will no doubt 
be by the general reader. It will be seen by the above extracts that 
the force and eloquence of the original have been preserved in the 
translation (“exiguous ” is hardly a current English word). 


The Chemistry of the Cal Tar Colours. Translated from the 
German of Dr. R. Benedekt, and edited by E. Kuecht, Ph.D. 
(George Bell and Sons )—This is rather a chemistry than a techno- 
logical guide for the ordinary dyer. The preparation and mannfac- 
ture of the various dyes, their value, the action of alkalies and acids 
upon them, as well as the spectrum of some, and the formnlz of all 
the reactions, are given in full. Mention is made of the use of 
aniline to colour wine, and the method of its detection. Tests 
for most of the dyes are also given, and mention is made of 
dyes some of which a warm summer’s day is sufficient to eva- 
porate; others, like fluorescence, whose remarkable properties have 
assisted in determining the course of an underground river. This 
little mannal forms, therefore, a convenient reference for dyeing 
chemists, and is all the more convenient for being condensed. 

Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—This is one of the ‘International Scientific Series.” M. 
Trouessart gives an interesting account of the various parasites of 
wheat, grasses, and rye ; the moulds of leather and fruit ; the potato- 
rot, and the parasite of the vine; the ferments used in the manu. 
facture of alcohol and vinegar, as well as those employed for beer, 
cheese, and bread; the microbes which affect wine (a dreadful 
list) ; microbes that livein sulphurous springs; and, lastly, the microbes 
of human diseases. ‘‘ Anthrax,’’ or ‘‘ wool-sorters’ disease,” “ bacillus 
tubercularis,” or ‘ consumption,” typhoid, yellow-fever, and scarlet- 
fever receive full attention, and the cholera bacillus is discussed. 
The illustrations are decidedly poor, but on the whole, the book 
supplies very well a long-felt want, and will worthily fill a gap in 
scientific libraries. 


The Public School Chemistry. By J. H. Anderson, M.A. (Cassell 


and Co.)—This is an abstract of the most important reactions of the 
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elements and their compounds. It contains also an introduction on 
specific heat, and other parts of chemical physics ; atomicity, 
isomorphism, and per-contages. The book is interleaved, and we 
think it would form a very useful guide and note-book to those who 
require only an elementary knowledge of the science, and who have 
to do a little laboratory work. 

The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By J. J. Hummel. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Mr. Hummel treats of the plants from which textile fabrics are 
derived, their manufacture therefrom, their physical properties, ag 
e.g., hygroscopic power, elasticity, and lustre; the action of acidg 
alkalies, and salts upon the fibres, and their final preparation for the 
dye-bath. Ile strongly insists on the necessity for more care in the 
choice of waters, and in their purification from deleterious salts. The 
English manufacturer does not pay enough attention to this branch 
of the subject, and thus tho most gorgeous dyes ever invented by 
human ingenuity become useless. A very full account is given of 
mordants, and there are numerous good cuts of all the newest and 
most economical dyeing-machiues, mordanting-baths, and hank. 
washers. A table of colour-tests completes a very useful handbook 
for the intelligent dyer. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for the Parliament Elected July, 
1886. (Whittaker and Co.)—We are always glad to welcome Dod’s 
most useful Parliamentary Companion, and especially when a House 
of Commons has been elected on lines so new as those of the General 
Election of 1886. It is, we have no doubt, as accurate as heretofore, 
The present writer has used this Companion steadily for nearly thirty 
years, and hardly remembers ever finding in it a serious error. The 
recent elections caused by the acceptance of office and the raising of 
Peers to the House of Lords, are contained in a supplementary leaf of 
the Companion. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for Septem. 
ber:—The Magazine of Art, to which Mr. J. Penderel-Brodhurst 
contributes a paper on “Some Royal Academy Scandals.”—Part IV, 
of Leech’s pictures from Punch.—The Army and Navy Magazine— 
The Month.—The Ezpositor.—The Journal of Education.—The 
Scottish Geographical Magazine.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The 
Heretic.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Monthly Interpreter.— 
Temple Bar.—The Antiquarian.—Time.—Eastward Ho !—Science 
Gossip.—Chambers’s Journal.—Gocd Words.—The Sunday Magazine, 
—The Leisure Hour.—The Boy’s Own Paper.—The Givl’s Own Pager, 
—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Magazine. 
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ROMSGROVE sc Hoot, | NIVERSITY COLLEGE, | PyuprorD COLLEGE, LONDON, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
Heap MASTER 
HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University and 
other distinctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 
17th. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2,MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmaceutical Courses), 
3, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
Prospectuses of the above Departments and of 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in 
number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), 
will be forwarded on application to the RUGISTRAR 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. | 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 1887.—Ladies who desire to 
become TEACHERS are PREPARED for this Ex- 
amination, and TRAINED as Class-Teachers by the 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society at their 
College.—Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey 
Training College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


INDERGARTEN TEACHERS.— 
PREPARATION for the Froebel Society’s 
Examination, and Regular Training in Class-Teaching 
is offered to Ladies at the Maria Grey Training Col- 
lege, 5 Fitzroy Street, W.—Addres:, PRINCIPAL. 


GQ". ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 


With Title of L.L.A. 











For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, St. Andrews, N.B. 
PP OBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, 
Drawing, Class Singing, and Harmony, Necdlework, 
and Physical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 scholars. 

_ School hours,9,15t01. Optional and extra subjects 
in the afternoon. 

Seale of Fees:—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for boarders 
can be made, 

Prospectuses, and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 14th, 
1886, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

; GIRLS, Limited, 19 The PARADE.—Head 
Mistress, Miss HUCKWELU—Tbe NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 21st. Prospectus and 
information as to Boarding-Houses, &c., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the SECRETARY. 


ORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
_/ —LESSONS RESUMED for GIRLS and 
OTHERS, who are studying at home, and have no 
opportunity of procuring viva voce teaching.—Pro- 
Spectus on applic ition.—Rev. EDWARD 8S. HOWSE, 
B.A., Ashwick, Bournemouth. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.— Founded by 

Richard, Lord Rich, 1564. Head Master—Rev. 
D,8. INGRAM.—The Honours of the year include :— 
At Oxford, one First, one Second, and two Thirds in 
Classical Moderations ; at Cambridge, a Second in the 
Law Tripos.—TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
16th. Scholarships in May. 


ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, 

E RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
stablished 1878. For yarticulars, apply to Miss 

r L, Principal. Members of Council:—The Lady 
rederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswoode, the 

ady Wentworth, C.D, Newton, Esq., O.B., M.A., 














LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others. 





BRISTOL. 
The SESSION 1886-87 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
5th. The Col'e.e supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of con- 
tinuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
and Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engi- 
neering, Geological, and Bio'ogical Laboratories are 
open daily. The Engineering Department includes 
Civil, Mechanical, Electric and Mining Kngineering, 
and Surveying ; and special arrangements for practical 
work have been made with various Engineers in and 
near Bristol. Information with regard to the 
Lodging of Students may be obtained on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. 
Calendar containing full information, price 1s (by 
post, ls 3d).—For Prospectuses and further informa- 
tion, apply to the}]REGIST RAR. 


as VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 
Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 
Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 


High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, five-courts, cricket-field. 

a'uable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may he 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce Lausanne, Switzerland, — ESCORT, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. 
RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &c.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A, 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham (Col- 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science 
Graduate, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens 
Canton Vaud. Special advantages for col'oquial 
French and German. Resident Krench and German 
Masters. Individual attention. References kindly 
permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and parents of 
former and present pupi!s.—For prospectus and list 
of previous successes, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, 
or Messrs. ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS are 

RECEIVED by the Rev. JOHN 8S. DAWES, 
D.D., Surbiton, London, 8.W., who by personal 
attention to the individual wants of his pupils regu- 
lates their studies according to their capacity, and 
bestows great care on backward boys. He is assisted 
by first-class masters. The pupils are prepared for 
the Public Schools, the Universities, or commercial 
pursuits, with unusual opportunities for conversa- 
tional French and German. Culture, refinement, aud 
good social advantages. 


VHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatery for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for Marlborougt —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY,? .A. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 35 Here- 

ford Square. Head Master—C. HITCHCOCK, B.A. 
(Camb) BOYS PREPARED for tke Public Scheo!'s 
and Navy. Age, 6 to 14.—For references and 
Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. The 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 17th. 








(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 14th. The Laboratories will be open to Ladies 
other than Students of the College. The demonstra- 
tion in Botany will be given by Miss C. A. Raisin, and 
the Lectures in Geology by Grenville A. J. Cole, 
F.G.S. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


Pied LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and 











vee ave 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 
for Lecture Courses, Readings, and Prac ice Classes 
in Schools. She is also prepared to undertake 
examinations and inspections, and to continue her 
Courses of Lessons to Teachers on Methods, and the 
theory and practice of teaching these subjects. Miss 
Drewry reads with Private Pupils. 

1483 King Henry’s Road, Loudon, N.W. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenoze College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paii to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and pare 
ticulars, apply as above, 


4 AST of ENGLAND GIRLS’ 

‘4 COLLEGE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Lapy PrincipaL—Mrs, W. HILLS, B.A. Lond. 

Terms moderate, Prospectus and Honour List on 
application. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8th. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
NG (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
(No Branch.) 
PrixcipaL—Rev. Canor ELWYN, Master of the 
Charterhouse. 
Lapy Resip—ENT—Miss CROUDACE. 
Pupils received from 1+ years of age, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th. 
Particulars of Scholarships, Boarding-houses, &c., of 
SECRETARY. 
The Lady Resident will be at the College after 
September 15th. 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., 
For GIRLS from 5 to 14. 
Lapy SuPERINTENDENT—Mis3s HAY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.— 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL 

on WEDNESDAY, September 22nd. 
ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED 
CLERGY MAN, of 25 years’ successful experience 
with delicate and backward boys, has TWO VACAN.- 
CIES for boys under 16, Terms, 55, 65, or 75 guineas 
per annum.—For particulars, address, “ CLERICUS,” 

Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


ISS ALLEN-OLNEY (Head 
Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath High 
School), and Miss R. ALLEN-OLNEY (Head Mistress, 
resigned, of South Hampstead High School), are 
BEGINNING CLASSES for the GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION of GIRLS, and in PREPARATION for the 
HIGHER UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.—For 
terms for Boarders and Classes, apply, until Sep- 
tember 29th, to 3 Belsize Terrace, N. 


‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths. Table 
ad’ Hoéte Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Telegraphic address, ‘* HOTEL, Ilfracombe.” 


‘*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


CTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. — 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cros; St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingiam; and 129 Buchanan S8t., Glasgow. 
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EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER i3th, lith, 15th, and 16th, 1936. 
Conpucror—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Priycrpan, Vocatists :— Mdme. Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Anna Wiiliams, Mdme. Patey, Miss 
Damian, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Iver McKay, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Frederic 
King, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. Brereton, and Mr, 
Santley. 
BAND and CHORUS of 440 Performers. 
Organist—Dr. Wm. Spark. Principal First Violin 
—Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Chorus-Ma.ter—Mr. Alfred 


Broughton. 
. £2 aod. 
SINGLE TICKET—Morninz—Front Seats 
and Gallery, Reserved 1 1 0 












- ms Evening -- Front Seats 

anil Gallery, Reserved 015 0 
99 me Morning—sceoad Seats, 

PRGROT IIs. ci sessseviesssn sce 010 6 
99 * Evening—Second Seats, 

Reserved.,,........sc0rsee0 7 6 


TICKETS, PLANS, and DETAILED PRO- 
GRAMMES are NOW READY. 

All applications must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance for the full amount of the Tickets required, 

All communications to be addressed, 

Ald. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Centenary Street, Lees, 
September 10th, 1836. 

| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 


COLLE 






WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 590 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Edueation of Lind Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCLE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bithurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael I. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 





Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 


1886, 




















{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 





COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Civil, Mechinical, and Electrical Mng:neers, Chemical 
and other Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the 
direction of Professor Unwin, F.RS., M.1.C.E., Pro- 
fessor Armstronz, Pl.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
5th. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Mducati n, and three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the Student's Fees, and tenable 
for Three Years, wiil be awarded on the results of 
the Entrar iximination, to commence on Monday, 
September 27t! 

For Programme of Instruction, apply at Exhibition 

8.W., or at Gresham College, EC. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 












NF ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
M MIDDLESEX, N.W. 


Heal Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 
of Christ’s Col'ege, Cambridge. 
Boarding-Hoase Master—T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

This S hool will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 23rd. 

Prospectuses and other information may be obtained 
from the HEAD MASTER, or from the Rey. J. 
UPTON DAVIs, B.A., Buckhurst Hill, N.E., recre- 
tary to the Governors, 


‘ 
S* GEORGH’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

HYDE PARK CORNER, §S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address 
by Dr. Wapuan, at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the 
School and furtber information may be obtained by 
—- application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 

etter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 





ATIN and GREEK.— Certificated 

successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners read 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
particnlirs, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 
MASTE, Birlingham School, Pershore. 








DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &ec, 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


MANHE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E, 

The SESSION 1836-87 will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October lst, 1886. By that date the new 
Colleze Buildings will be ready for occupation. The 
very extensive alditions that have been made to the 
School Premises will afford complete provision for 
the teaching of all branches of Medical Science, tha 
accommodition provided being more than double 
that which was provided in the old buildings. An 
inaugural ceremony will take pluce, of which due 
notice will be given. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60; 
£10, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new stndents, Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 99 guineas in one 
payment, or 100 guiness in thres instalments, All 
Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, 
and the holders of allthe Resident Appointments are 
provided with rooms and board entirely free of 
expense. The Resident Appoiutments consist of five 
House Pbhysiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one 
Accoucheursbip, and one Receiving-room Officer ; 
four Dressers and four Maternity Pupils also reside 
in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Pre'iminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England are held throughout 
the year. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metro- 
politan Distric*, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the 
Ilospital aud College. 

For prospectus and particenlars, apply, personally 
or by letter, to MUNRO SCOTY, Warden. 


Rovsl HIGH scHooL of 








EDINBURGH. 

ManaGers—Th? EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 

Rector—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A Edinburgh 
and Oxford, formerly Principal and Professor of 
Classic3 in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The SCHOOL provides BOYS with a LIBERAL 
and CAREFUL EDUCATION, qualifying them for 
the Universities, for C.vil Service and other appoint- 
ments, and for Prof. ssional or Commercial Pursuits. 
A large and well-equipped Gymnasium and Swimming 
Bath have recently been added. 

In addition to the Medals (five gold and seven 
silver) and valuable Book Prizes, the following 
Bursaries will be competed for next year :— 

1. TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 10s for boys 
attending the First Clas:, and TWO SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £13 10s for boys attendine the 
Second Class. These Bursaries cover the School 
Fees for the ensning Session. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 









years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
following Session, 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, open to boys entering the Fiith Class in the 
following Session. 

4.TWO or more HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £20 a year for two years, open to 
Boys attending the Fourth or Fifth Class next Session, 

5. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIES of £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at any University approved by the 
Governors ; open only to Boys attending the High 
School. 


NEXT SESSION COMMENCES FRIDAY, October 
1st 


The Rector and several of the Masters take 
BOARDERS. 

For further particulars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any of the above Bursaries, apply to 
the RECTOR, at the School, or to the CLERK to the 
School Board, at the Offices of the Board. 

Ofiices of the School Board, 

25 Castle Street, Edinburgh, August 1896, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fuessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and eases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C. 


OWN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mauufacturers, 
aA 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
ree. 


J OTICE.—Messrs. THROWER and 
RIDGWAY, 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C., insert Advertisements at favourable 
rates in all London, provincial, colonial, and foreign 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. Oae copy 
only for any quantity of papers required. Advertisers 











advised as to best media, 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICR, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. . 
. aig peng ag 1782. 
nsurances against Loss by Fire i A 
effected in all parts of he World, - Lightning 
Loss claims arranged w:th promptitude and liber, 


lity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) — Joint 


= FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, J Secretaries, 
NION BANK of AUSTRATIs 
" ‘LIMITED. USTRALIA, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
RRR WO INE sh sssescesis esas aevasaccsce "930,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’, 
Branches throuzaout the Colonies of Australia, Wes 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. iia 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK D#POSITS are also received 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certiticates are issued, Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank Only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previus notice to 
the holders, In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1995, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the alvantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue js 
£500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
. 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, Marc, 
886. 





CCIDENTS of DATLY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... ooo aa ‘nn eee £1,000,000 
Income ... po wa “an woe =: 246,0K 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 








CHAIRMAN ... «» Harvie M. Farguaar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
Werst-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6t CORNHILL, LONDON, EC, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


TO ALL INVESTORS, 


HE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established over 6) years ago), 
poszezses Invested Funds to the amount of 6} millions 
sterling, and hasan Annual Revenne of £90,000. 
y 3 granted fer large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terins, 
London: 83 King William ret, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LIFE 















The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed live Millions. | 
] OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Ottice of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY., 
T OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
a LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTE, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. : 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


RY’S 
URE 
EE 
OCOA. 


"It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as @ 
substitute for tea for young persons,’—Sir Cas. A. 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS—No 
y Mystery.—Whenever the biood is impure, oF 
the general health is impaired, the human body is 
predisposed to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. 
The first indications of faulty action, the first sensa 
tions of deranged or diminished power, should be 
rectified by those purifying Pills, which will cleanse 
all corrupt and reduce all erring functions to order. 
These Pills counteract the subtle poisons in decaylug 
animal or vegetable matter, and remove all tendency 
to bowel complaints, biliousness, and a host of annoye 
ing symptoms arising from foal stomachs. The fruit 
season is esp cially prone to produce irritation of the 
bowels and disorders of the digestive organs ; bot 

of which dangerous conditions can be completely te 
moved by Holloway’s corrective medicines. 
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This day is published, demy 8vo, 33 6d. 
STRAY RHYMES. 
By DUNCAN D. HEPBURN 
(“ Emerald Isle ’’). 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 


+ allel 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 
C 


cr. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 8 vols. 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By E. FRANCES Poynter, Author of “ My Little 
Lady,” &e. 2 vols. 


QUT of theGLOAMING. By E. 


J, PorTER. 2 vols. 


§t, BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of “ Quatrefoil.” 3 vols. 


The COURTING of MARY 


SMITH. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of 
« Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LILY MAID. By William 


Gzorce Waters. 3 vols, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 
13 Waterloo Place. 


‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 
THE MORAL OF THE LATE CrIsIS. By Goldwin Smith. 
COLLAPSE OF THE FREE-TRADE ARGUMENT. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Penzance, 
BEFORE BirtH. By Norman Pearson. 
Tue Hinpu Wipow. By Devendra N. Das. 
A VISIT TO SOME AUSTRIAN MONASTERIES. By St. 
George Mivart. 
— ; PROVINCIAL ParkR 1s Manacep. By Arnot 
eid. 
MARnIAGE wiTH A DecEeASED WiFr’s SISTER. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 
MERELY Prayers. By Mrs. D. M. Craik. 
Eayretian Divine Mytus. By Andrew Lang. 
OvuR SUPERSTITION ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE. By H. 
O. Arnold-Forster. 
London: KrGan Paut, Trencu, and Co. 
RIUMPHAL ARCHES of the 
ROMANS, Illustrated.—See the BUILDER for 
September 11th (price 4d ; by post, 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s).—Also Illustrations of Glenbucket 
Castle; London and County Bank, Kensington ; 
Hatcham School for Girls.—Articles and Reports on 
British Association Meeting.—Trades’ Union Con- 
gress.—A Book on Geology.— Workshogs in Schools.— 
A Sanitary Retrospect (concluded); &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 











HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1886-87. 
London: MacMILLAN and Co. Manchester: J. E. 
CoRNIsH, 


Just published, price 3s; free by post, 3s 44d. 
HE OWE 5 











IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Extracts sould as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 
Only sort guaranteed genuine by Use it fer 


Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


© Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





RREDNzSS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
Sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


W May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
elington Street, Strand. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING?” &e. 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” 


W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “ Atheism and the Value of Life.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8yve. 





Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by rn ee of CLIFFORD 
GRAY.” 


THE WILLOW GARTH. 
By W. M. HARDINGE, Anthor of “ Eugenia,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

Ts is better, far better, than the mawkish bread- 


and-butter stories of regulation Mudie.” 
Now ready. 
ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A ROMANCE 
of TWO WORLDS.” 


Tae 22 28 
THE STORY OF ONE FORGOTTEN, 
By MARIE CORELLI. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* An unmistakably thrilling story of the best melo- 
dramatic type.’”—Atheneum, 





Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
* MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


TRANSFORMED. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 
“The book is a pleasant and profitable one to read,” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION of PRESCOTT’S 
WORKS, in MONTHLY VOLUMES. The 
Brevier Edition of W. H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 
with all the Not+s, by Jonn Foster Kirk, An 
entirely new Edition, reset from new type, to be 
completed in five volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Portraits, &c., price 5s each. Now ready, “ History 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic.” 


The RIVERSIDE EDITION of the 
WORKS of HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. In11 crown 8vo volumes, of about 
400 pages cach, price 3s 6d each. 

Comprising Prose Works in two volumes, Poems in 
six volumes, and Translation of the Divina Commedia 
of Dante in three volumes. 

Printed from the Author’s latest Revised Text, and 
published with the sanction of Mr. Longfellow’s 
representatives in co-operation with Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., their American 
Publishers. 

With new Notes relating to the history, various 
reading subject-matter, &c., of the Writings. 

Illustrated by several fine Steel Portraits of Mr. 
Longfellow. 

The following Volumes are now ready :— 

Vol. 1. OUTRE-MER and DRIFTWOOD. With a 
Portrait on Steel from a Painting of Mr. Long- 
fellow made when he was Professor in Bowdoin 
College. 

Vol. 2. HYPERION and KAVANAGH. 


The LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
In 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, or woodsides, 33 6d. 
The RUSSELL LOWELL (HOSEA 
BIGLOW) BIRTHDAY BOOK, containing Ex- 
tracts from his Poems and from the Biglow 
Papers. pane see 
THE LUDGATE NOVELS, FOR SEASIDE 
READING, 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s each ; cloth, 1s 6d. 
NADINE: the Study of a Woman. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


MURDER or MANSLAUGHTER? 


By He_en MatTuers, 

BLACK MAIL. By R. Mounteney 
JEPHSON. 

The BROTHER of the SHADOW. By 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


The SECRET of BARRAVOE. By 
Lady GREVILLE. 
The MILL MYSTERY. By Anna 
KATHARINE GREEN. 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 
Twentieth Edition post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RobeRT G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. e 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
N.B.—Free delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subscription 
from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per 
annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues published Monthly will be sent gratis and 
post free :— 
1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 


2.BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Oct oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
HALF-BOUND IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 
4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET, W. 





KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, Revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, price 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and 


VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator cf Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicuH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 


GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 


LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 


Room, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 61, free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





P. aabuness £10 10 0) Narrow Columm..........c0cc000 £3 10 
Half-Page........ acetates dicccdoniiii eo 5 5 Of} Half-Columm ..........cccccsccccce 115 0 
Quarter-Page .......seeeeererree 212 6 | Quarter-Column 017 6 





dix lines and under, 5s 3; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 


an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sony 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and Loy. 


LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By Tom Sprrpy Wi 

Illustrations by Lieutenant-General Hope Crea‘ocke, 0.B., C.M G. ith 
2 meng gs: ~ * ‘4 . ey and 

ne of the best books on sporting subjects extant...... It is a delig’ 

and one of genuine en we ar ok ooo elightful book, 
‘*Wecan recommend this volume, with its varied contents, as an admirahj 
handbook to Scottish wild sports.”—Times. a 
“This is a valuable book.’’—Standard. 
‘‘ Incomparably the best book of the kind is Mr. Speedy’s ‘Sport in th 
Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland.’...... The most accurate, practical, com : 
hensive, and trustworthy of its kind...... It is extremely interesting; for te 
author is nearly as much of a naturalist as of asportsman, and describes brightiy 
what he has keenly observed.” —Truth, ¥ 
**Mr. Speedy’s book will take its place beside ‘ The Moor and the Loch? on th 
book-shelves of sportsmen and amateur naturalists.”’—Saturday Review, : 


This day is published. 
SUBTROPICAL CULTIVATIONS ang 


CLIMATES. A Handy-Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers, By R.¢, 
HALDANE. Post 8vo, 9s. ‘ 
This day is published. 


The LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Robert 


O. PrinGLe, Editor of the ‘Irish Farmers’ Gazette.” Third Raitioy 
Revised and Edited by James Macponap, Editor of the “ Live.Stock 
Journal,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

A NEW IRISH NOVEL,-~At all Libraries. 


NORAH MORIARTY; or, Revelations of 


Modern Irish Life. By Amos READE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
** The scenes described—and admirably described—will move many a reader to 
—_, and many another to uncontrollable wrath and indignation.”—St. Jaines's 
azette, 
** Its power and interest are undeniable.”’—Saturday Review. 
“* Norah Moriarty’ is a powerful, and in many respects edifyinz, bok, and is 
altogether a worthy addition to the literature of the day.”—Whitehall Review, 
** Both as an exciting and fascinating story, and as one of the most instructiyg 
books lately written on modern Ireland, ‘ Norah Moriarty’ deserves to be widely 
read.”—Morning Post. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of READ. 


ING and RECREATION ROOMS. Aims of Guilds; Nottingham §8o-ial 
Guild; Existing Institutions ; and Hints how to Obtain really Good Books at 
Moderate Prices. By Lady Joun Manners, Crown vo, ls. 


COOKERY for the SICK and CON. 


VALESCENT. With Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomenta. 
tions, &c. By Barbara THOMSON, Feap. 8vo, ls 6d. 
“ This small book will, we believe, be found very useful, containing as it doesa 
large number of receipts, with full and clear. instructions for the preparation of 
appetising and nourishing food for the sick and convalescent. It has evidently 
been drawn up with care, and is the work of an experienced hand....., The hints 
for those who provide for the sick are excellent.’”’—Lancet. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


E A R Just published, price Ss, with 38 A K E g 
} 
and other Earth Movements. 
By JOHN MILNE, 


Professor of Mining and Geology in the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokio, Japan, 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 

“This work is well worthy of its place in the International Scientific Series, 
and may be accepted as a monograph on its subject by an accomplished seis. 
mologist, who, from his residence in Japan, has had ample opportunities of 
studying the actual phenomena.’’—Nature, 

“‘The book is the high-water mark of modern science iu its investigation of 
the origin and course of phenomena.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
IRELAND and HOME-RULE. 


The MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and 


the FIRSTFRUITS of FEDERATION. By J. A. Partriner, Author of 
** Democracy : its Factors and Conditions,” &c, Demy 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“The author writes with much ability and vigour......Both the friends and foes 
of the Home-rule movement will see much to interest them in Mr. Partridge’s 
book.’’—Dublin Mail, 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE, 


FRANCIS. Being for the most part an 


Idyll of England and Summer. By M. Dat Vero, Author of ‘‘ A Heroine of 
the Commonplace.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
** A very charming idyll...... Beyond donbt the most original and win-ome of all 
the novelettes of the season.—Glasgow Mail, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.Qy 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 4 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.””—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P, 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever mor 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influence 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”’—Sir Henry THompson, F.R 

** I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”—% 
FRANCIS Parsons. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (yy 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETAM 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mess 














RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. 


R-SCHOOL TEXTS, with 
GRAMM AT Edited by Joun T. Wut, D.D. 
GREEK TEXTS :— 
ESOP (Fables) and PALZEPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 


OMER, Iliad, Book I. Is. 
HOMER, Odyssey, oe I. * 
N, Se'ect Dialogues. 4s. 
Le NOPHON, Anabasis, Books I., III., IV., V., and 
VL, 1s 6d each. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book IT. Is. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book VII. 2s. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s 6d, 
st. MATTHEW’S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS. 
23 6d each. 
sT, MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s 6d 


ST. CAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 1s 6d, 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English 
Greek Lexicon. 54 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. (Text only). 31. 

LATIN TEXTS :— 

CESAR, Gallic War, Books I., If., V., and VI. 1s 

ous Gallic War, Books IIL, and IV. 91 each, 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age), 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Lectius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and II. 1s., 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV. 1s, 

HORACE, Odes, Books I., II., and IV. 1s each. 

HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s 6d. 

HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Seculare. Ils. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d, 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s, 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, 91. 

PHEDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 

PHEDRUS, Fables, Books I. and lI. 1s, 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinavium, 1s 6d. 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s. 

VIRGIL, Hueid, Books I. to VI. 1s each. 

VIRGIL, Aneid, Books VII., VIII., X., XI., and XII. 
1s 6d each, 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 

VIRGIL, Aneid, Book I. (Text only). 34. 

LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with 
English Notes, &c. 2s 6d each Book. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of Advanced Scholars and 
University Students. Royal 8vo, 12s. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S COM- 
PLETE LATIN- ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 5s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
the Nine Public Schools included in her 
Majesty’s Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to 
LATIN. Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. Part I. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, price 23 6d. Part II. Syntax, &e., 
price 33 6d, KEY to the Exercise in Parts I, and 
JI. 12mo, price 5s (supplied to Teachers only). 
Part III. Construction of the Latin Compound 
Sentence, 12mo, ls. 


WORKS by Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 3s 64. 


The CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS ; adapted to the prin- 
a the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 

rice 2s, 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 


Extracted from the Child’s Latin Primer, 12mo, 
Price 1s, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 


OK. Adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin 


Primer, 12mo, 2, 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 


Adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 
12mo, 5s, 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Grece Gram- 








CLASSICS (continued). 


’ 

FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) A BRIEF 
GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 
ACCIDENCK, with Reference to Comparative 
Philology. Ninth Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) GREEK 
GRAMMAR RULES. Drawn up for the Use of 
Harrow School. Seventeenth Edition, 8vo, Is 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition. Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to, 363, 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition. Revised throughout. 
Square 12mo, 7s. 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) ELEMENTARY 
GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion 
to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Newly Edited, with English Grammatical Notes, 
adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and 
a Vocabulary on the Plan of White’s Junior 
Student’s Latin-English Dictionary. By Joun T, 
Wuire, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXER- 
CISES. Consisting of English Sentences trans- 
lated from Ceesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retrans- 
lated into the original Latin, 12mo, 33 6d,—KEY, 
5s (for Teachers only). 


BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 


PROSE; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and 
forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. 12mo, 53—KEY, 53 
(for Teachers only). 


MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS by Bishop COLENSO. 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use 





of Schools; to which is added a Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. Revised Edition, with Notes 
and Examination Papers, 12mo, 4s6d.—KEY, 5s, 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed 


for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, 1s, 
cloth ; or, with ANSWERS, Is 6d, cloth. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 


for the Use of Schools. Part I. Containing the 
Simple Parts of the Science, suitable for general 
School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. New Edition, 
12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for the Use of Schools. Part II. Adapted to suit 
the wants of more Advanced Students ; containing 
the higher parts of the subject, with Miscellaneous 
Examples and Equation Papers, 12mo, 63,— 
KEY, price 53. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the Use of National and Adult Schools ; con- 
taining numerous Easy Examples and Questions 
under every Rule, with a Selection of Mis- 
cellaneous Exercires for Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d, 
—KEY, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 
usually read in the Universities), from the Text 
of Dr. Rornert Simson. With Exercises and 
Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the figures of Euclid arranged 
by themselves for Examination. 18mo, 43 6d.— 
With KEY, 63 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I, 
The Measurement cf Lines and Angles, the 
numerical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; 
with the use of Logarithm:, &c, 12mo, 33 6d.— 
KEY, 33 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 


Comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigo- 
nometrical Solution of Equations, and a large 


Collection of Miscellaneous Problems, 12mo, 
2s 6d.—KEY, 53, 
NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MEN- 


SURATION., Augmented by a concise Treatise 
on Levelling, a Builder’s Dictionary of the Terms 
used in Architecture, and Questions for Examina- 
tion. Illustrated by above 70) practical Ex- 
amples, and about 700 Woodecuts. Revised and 
Improved by the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, 
3s 6d.— » OS. 

HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXER- 
CISES in ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION, 
containing 2,000 Original Examples. 12mo, 
2s 6d; with ANSWERS, 3s. The ANSWERS 
separately, 91.—KEY, 6s. 


WINTER’S GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING. Part I. Including Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, the Construction of Scales, the use of the 
Sector, the Marquoise Scales, and the Protractor. 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. Part II. The Practical Geometry of 
Planes and Solids. With nearly 300 Exercises. 


2mo, 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 


MATHEMATICS (continued.) 


WORKS by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER. 
MANUAL of SHORT METHODS in 

oo With Answers, 12mo, ls 6d.— 
MODERN ARITHMETIC. Containing 


numerous Improvements in aid of the preparation 
of Candidates for Examination. 12mo, 33 6d.—- 


KRY, 5:. 
NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 
18mo, 1s.—K EY, 23. 


ART of SOLVING PROBLEMS in 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. With Answers. 
Crown 8vo, 33 61.—KEY, 3s 6d. 

BEGINNINGS in BOOK-KEEPING 
for COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. An Introduction 


to “‘Self-Instruction in Book-keeping.” Feap. 
8vo, ls 61.—KEY, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 
SELF -INSTRUCTION in BOOK- 


KEEPING: a Treatise Explaining Fully and 
Simply, with numerous Examples, the Principles 
aud Practica of both Single Entry and Double 
Entry. 12mo, 2s, 


STUDIES in DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK- 
KEEPING, including Private Journal and 
Ledger, serving to Explain the Chief Difficulties 
aware in Modern Examination Papers. Crown 

vo, 23. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK-KEEP- 
ING by DOUBLE ENTRY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 
BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. 12mo, 
1s 64.—KEY, 2s 64. 


EXAMINATION - QUESTIONS in 
BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. 12mo, 
is; or, with Answers, 2s 6d. 


WORKS by ROBERT POTTS, M.A. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOME- 


TRY, the First Six Books, and the portions of 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at Cam- 
bridge; with Explanatory Notes, Questions, and 
Geometricil Exercises from the Senate House 
and College Examination Papers; also Hints, 
&e., for Students. University Ejition, being the 
Second Corrected and Improved. 8vo, 10s 


EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. School 
Edition (the Fifth, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged). The Text of the First Six Books, and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books; 
with Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exercises, 
and Hints, abridged from the University Edition, 


12mo, 4s 6d. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. The Text, 


with the Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exer- 
cises, and the Hints from the School Edition. 
Books I, to IV, 33. Books I. to III., 23 6d. 
Books I. and II., 1s 6d. BookL., 1s. 

with 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ; 
Brief Notices of its History. In Twelve Sections, 
price 6d each, sewed ; or complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 4s 6d, cloth, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. With 
— of its History. 8vo, 4s 6d; or in 12 


PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &. 
GANOTS ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s ‘ Eléments 
de Physique,” by E. Arkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
— 5 Coloured Plates and, +93 Woodcuts, crown 
3v0, 15s. 

GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot’s 
“*Cours Elémentaire de Physique,’’ by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.CS. With 2 Plates aud 495 
Woodcuts, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


MAGNUS’S LESSONS in 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, _ Designed for 
the Use of Schools, and of Candidates for the 
Londow Matriculation and other Examinations. 
With numerous Examples and 124 Woodcuts, 
feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


TWISDEN’S THEORETICAL 

— Wi:h 151 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 
3 6d. 

TWISDENS PRACTICAL 

MECHANICS: an Elementary Introduction ta 

their Study. Illustrated by numerous Examples. 

Crown 8yo, 103 6d. 


WORKS by T. M. GOODEVE. 
A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an 


Elementary Text-Book for Students of Applied 
Mechanics, With 135 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
and 141 Examples taken from the Science Depart- 
ment Examination Papers, with Answers, Feap. 


8vo, 23 6d. 
PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. With 


253 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. With 








matice Institutio Prima. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


price 6s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


342 Woodcuts, crown 8yvo, 63. 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes; Edited by Eminent Scholars, under the 
dircetion of the late GEORGE Lona, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, and the late Rev. A.J. 
Macceank, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Bath. Demy 8vo. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
£3 4s. 4 I., 163; Vol. II., 14s; Vol. III., 16s ; 
Vol. IV., 

DEMOSTAENE S. Vols. I. and II. By R. 
Wuiston, late Head Master of Rochester 
Grammar School. 163 each. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 
vols., Second Edition, 16s each 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. ‘W. Brakestey, 
B.D. 2 vols., 323. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Paney, M.A. 10s 6d. 

HOMER. Vol. I, ILIAD, I.-XII. With 
Introduction, by F. A. Parry, M.A. 12s, Vol. 
IL., Second Edition, Revised, 143, 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Mactrane, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Revised by GeorGe Lone. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSEUS. By Rev. A. J. 
Macteang, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Revised by GEorGE Lona. 12s. 

PLATO. By W. H. THompson, D.D., Master 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol I. 
PHAEDRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. II., GORGIAS, Ls 4 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. I., 183. By Rev. F 
BLAYDEs, M.A. ‘Contents : cies 
TY RANNUS, OEDIPUS COLONEUS, 
ANTIGONE, 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. II, 12s. By F. A. 
PAtry, Contents : PHILOCTETES, 


M.A. 
ELECTRA, TRACHINTIAE, AJAX 
TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. 153. 
TERENCE. ByE.Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 
VERGIL. By the late Prof. Conrneton, M.A. 
Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
Fourth Editon. Revised by Prof, NeTTLESHIP, 
Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford. With New 
Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commenta- 
tor, Texts, and Critics, 14s. 
Vol. 11. The AENEID, Books I. to VI. Fourth 
Edition, 14s. 
Vol. III. The AENEID, Books VII. to XIT. 
Third Edition. Revised by Prof, NetriesutP, Lis. 
Uniform with the above. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J. W. Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 
[London: WHITTAKER and Co. ] 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 

Being for the most part the Texts of the BIBLIO- 
THECA CLASSICA and the GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. 16mo, bound uniformly in neat cloth, 
with red edges. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 3s. 

— —De BELLO GALLICO, By G. 


a, M.A, 2s. 

cIcE: RO. — De SENECTUTE et de 
AMICITIA, et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. ByG. 
Lona, M.A. 1s 60. 

nag oars ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 
Verrem.) By G. Lone, M.A. 33 60, 

EURIPIDES. By Fl. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
each 3s 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. Buaxestey, S.T.B. 
2 vols., each 3s 6d, 

By F. A. PAtey, 


HOMERI ILIAS, I.-XII. 


M.A. 2s 6d. 

asa By A. J. MAcLeanr, M.A. 

JUVENALet PERSEUS. By A.J. MActeang, 
f.A. 15 6d. 

= By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
238 G 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA — et 
JUGURTHA. By G. Lona, M.A. 1s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By F.A. Patry,M.A. 33 6d. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By W.Waenenr. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 
2 vols., each Ss 6d. 


baat i a By Prof. J. Contneton, M.A. 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By 
J. F. Macmicwarn, B.A. 283 6d. 
{London : Warrraken and Co.] 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


CAESAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. By G. 
Lone, M.A. 5s 6d. 
Books I.-I II., for Junior Classes, 1s 6d; Books IV. 
and V., Is 6d ; Books VI. and VIL, 1s 6d. 
CATU LLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 





CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lone, M. re 
New Edition, 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late 
Rev. J. F. Macmicuart, Herd Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon. 2s 6d 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books # -XII. Edited 
by F. A. Pater, M.A. 63 64. 

HORACE. By A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 5s; 
or in 2 parts, 23 6d each. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (expnr- 
gated). By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. 
A. Patey, MA,and W. H. Stone. 63 6d. 

OVID.—The FASTI. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
5s. 

Books IIT, and IV. in 1 vol., 1s 6d. 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
New and Revised Edition. By J. G. Frazer. 
M.A., Fellow of Tr os 4 College, Cambridge. 5s; 
or in 2 vo! s., 2s 6d each. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By Rev. P. Frost. 33 6d. 

VERGIL. (Abridged from Prof. ConrxcTon’s 


Edition.) Vol. I. BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
AENEI Books I.-IV., 5s 6d. AENEID, Books 
V.-XIL., 536d. Also in 9 parts, ls 6d each. 


XENOPHON’ S ANABASIS. By the late J. 
F. Macmicaar. 53. Also in 4 parts 1s 6d each. 
— CYROPAEDIA. By G. M. Goruam, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


6s. 
—— MEMORABILIA. By Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 


(London: WuitTaKER and Co.] 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special view to the requirements’of 
Upper Forms in Public Schoo!s or of University 
Students. In crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANES’S PAX. ByF.A. PAtey, 
M.A. 43 6d. 
NIANS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
4s 


_  TROGS. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 4s 6d. 
CICERO’ S LETTERS to ATTICUS - BooklI. 
By A. Pretor, M.A. Revised Edition, 4s 6d. 
DEMOSTHENKS’S ORATION against the 

~— of LEPTINES. By B, W. Beatson, M.A. 


Oe FALSA LEGATIONE. By the 
late R. SuHrtuetTo, M.A, Fifth Edition, 63. 

LIVY. Book XXI. With Commentary, 
Introduction, and Maps. Edited by Rev. L. 
ee L, M.A., LL.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

rown 8v0, 33 6d. [BOOK XXII. in the press, 

PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 

CRITO. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Eighth Edition, 


4s 6d. 
— PHAEDO. Ninth Edition. By W. 


Waaner, Ph.D. 5s 6d. 
—— PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayrr, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 43 6d. 
—— EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. Wetts, M.A. 


Third Edition, 32, 

—— EUTHYDEMUS. By G,. H. WELts, 
M.A. 43. 

sos a ey Books I.andII. By G. 
H. WE.Lxts A. 5s 6d, 

PLAUTUS’ Ss “TRINUMMUS. By WILHELM 
Waaner, Ph.D. Second Edition, 43 61. 

— AULULARIA. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
Third Edition, 43 6d. 

—— MENAECHMEI. By W. WaAcNeR, 

By Prof. SonNEN- 








Ph.D. 4s 6d. 

— MOSTELLARIA. 
SCHEIN. 5s, 

SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. By A. Pretor, 


M.A. 43 6d. 

— OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek, 
Cambridge, 5:3. 


TERENCE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 
THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 


A. Patry, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dovean, 

M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, Belfast. 6s. 





CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes by eminent Scholars, for 
Young Students. The Texts are those of the 
“ Bibliotheca Classica’ and the “ Grammar-school 
Classics.’ In feap, Svo, 1s 6d each, with excepticns. 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 
—SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS—AGAMEMNON 





TIUS. Selected Poems. By the Rev. A. H, 
WRatTISLAW and F, N. Sutton, B.A, 3s 6d, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS (continued). | 





CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with NOTES (continu, 


EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS — 
HIPPOLYTUS— HECUBA— BAco oon 
(price 23) — ORESTES — PHOM 
TROADES—HERCULES FURENS—ay 
MACHE—IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, or 


Patey, M.A. 
TYRANNUS_ 









SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS 
rag og 2 a bai 

7 EUS—ANTIGONE, By F, 
HOMER ee LIAD, Book I. 

M.A. : Price ls, “ ByF sits Panay, 
TERENCE. ANDRIA — HAV UTON 
TIMORUMENOS—PHO — 

Prof. WAGNER. wanes ADELEE:, By 
CICERO.—De AMICITIA—Da 
TUTE-EPISTOLAL 
GEORGE Lone, M.A. 
OVID.—Selections from 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, 1 

PHOSES. lvol. By Ad. Mice ee 


(London: Wuitraker and (Co,] 


















SEN 
SELECTAE. By me 


the AMORRS, 












*,* For separate Books of Virgil, Xenophon, ani 
Caesar, see “‘ Grammar-School Classics,” 












OVID.—The METAMORPHOSES, — Book 
XI. With Introduction and Notes by Cuants 
H. Krenz, M.D., Dublin, Ex-S *holar and Gold 
Medallist in Classics. Feap. 8vo0, 2s 6d, 















LATIN CLASS-BOOKS. 


LATIN PRIMER; with Exercises, By Rey, 
A. C, CLAPIN, M. A., St. John's College, Cam 
bridge, Assistant- Master at Sherborne School, 
Feap. 8vo, ls. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. By tho late T. f, 
Kry, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparatire 
Grammar in University College, and Head Master 
of the School. Sixth Thonsand, with Corrections 
and Additions, post 8vo, 8s. 

A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools, 
By thelate T. H. Key, M.A, Fifteenth Edition, 
post Svo, 3s 6d. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES, arranged accord. 
ing to Subjects. By A.{M. M. Srepmay, MA, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

SCALA LATINA. Elementary Latin Exer. 
cises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, late Head 
Master, Tamworth Grammar School. New 
Edition, with Vocabulary, feap. 8v0, 2s 6d, 

AUXILIA LATINA; a Series of Progressive 
Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. Banpetey, MA, 
Second Master at the Grammar School, Sheffield. 
Part I. Accidence, Second Hdition, 1s 6d, Part 
= E on Fourth Edition, 23,—KEY to Part 

LATIN E XBRCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. Bs T. 
Cox.uins, M.A., Head Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN PROSE 
and VERSE, with Examination Questions, ByT, 
Couurns, M.A. Fourth Edition, fean. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, in 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. 
For the use of Pupils preparing for Public 
Schools and Examinations. Compiled by A. MM, 
StrpMan. Crown 8vo, 23 62. [| Just published. 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Aurrep J, 
Cuorcu, M.A., Professor of Latin at University 
College, London. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

TALES for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Arranged, with Notes and Vocabulary, by @. H. 
Wetts, M.A., Assistant-Ma ister at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Feap. 8v0, 2s. : 

ECLOGAE LATINAR; or, First Latin 
Reading Book. With "Englis h Notes and 8 
Dictiouary. By the late Rev. P. Frost, MA, 

John’s College, Cambridge. New Editioy, 
ely Svo, 23 6d. & 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITIOS, 
MATERIALS for. By the late Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A., St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge. _ New 
— feap. &vo, 2s Gd.—KEY (for Tators 


ly), 4 

LATIN v ERSE BOOK. An Introductory 
Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. Bythe 
late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s Colleze 
Cambridge. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 33.—KEY 
(for Tutors only), 53. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Naevius to Bovthius, 
with Notes. By F. St. Joun ‘THACKERAY, M 
Fourth Edition, 16mo, 4s 6d, 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Beiog 
Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and 
Heroic Verse. Edited by Husent A. HOLogs, 
LL.D., Classical Examiner at London University, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Passages 
for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comit 
Iambic Verse. Edited by Hunert A. HOuDEs 
LL.D., Classical Examiner at London University, 




























































re By F. A. Pavey, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and co. 





late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. T 
Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 
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a). GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS (continued). 



























; GRAECA. Ele mentary Greek Le NOUVEAU T RESOR. Designed to 
2 SCALA } Rov. J. W. Davis, M.A., late ficilitate th? Translation of Enzlish into French 
~ 9 7 Mf i By tae LW sto h Grammar Schoo’, and = ig a By M. i 8. Eighteenth Edition, fexp. 
=< nad Marte : : evo, ls 6 
) ; sappwLly, M.A. Third Edition, senqiva 7 IT ace 
" eS Ss ee GOSSET’S (A.) MANUAL of FRENCH 
=~ feap. Sv, inci Yr. For the U-e English Students 
. » the Principal PROSODY For the e of Engl'sh Sta ’ 
y NOTABIL 1A Qt ee ra Verbs, md gy AntTuuR Gossrt, Fellow of New Coliege, 
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